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Preface. 



As Schiller's Parasite is frequently used in 
Schools etc., for the purpose of being trans- 
lated into English, perhaps a faithful translation 
of it may not be considered superfluous. The 
master will find in it a means of facilitating his 
labour, and of pointing out to his pupils the 
diflference of idiom and construction of both lan- 
guages. In preparing the present translation — 
the only one, which has hitherto appeared in 
print — I have held as strictly to Schiller's text, 
as the correct idiom of the language would allow, 
thereby rendering it much more useful for learners 
or others, than a free translation could have done. 

I have been so much the more induced to 
offer this little work to the public, as a German 
edition of the Parasite has been published with 
English explanatory notes, which only leads the 
learner astray — the notes being for the greater 
part entirely false, both as to idiom and the choice 
of words, proper to express the idea intended. 

Stuttgart, September, 1858. 
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CHARACTERS. 



NArlK>ll]ie« Uinuier. 
Mm. Belmonte* hU mother. 
Chariot, Aw daughter, 
Selicour, \ 

La Roche, > atibalterns to the Minister', 
Firmin, ; 

Charles Flrmln, lieutenant , son of the latter. 
Mlehael, valet'de-chambre to the minister. 
Roblneau, a young peasant , cousin to Selicour, 

The Seone is id Parie, in tlie antechamber of the Minister. 
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Scene I. 

JSnter Firmin the father, and Charles Firmin. 

Charles. What a happy chance — only imagine 
father! — 

Firmin. What is it? 

Charl. I have found her again. 

Firm. Whom? 

Charl. Chariot. Since I have been in Paris, 
I have sought her in vain in all public places — 
and the first time I enter your office, I have the 
good fortune to meet her. 

Firm. But how then? 

Charl. Just imagine! This excellent young 
lady, whom I visited in Colmar at her aunt's — 
this Chariot, whom I love, and shall ever love — 
is the daughter! — 

Firm^ Of whom? 

CMrl. Of your chief, the new minister — I 
knew her only by the name of Chariot. 

The Parasite. \ 
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Firvh: She is the daughter? 

Chcifrl, Of Mr. de Narbonne. 
^'Firm. And you love her still? 
r lOharl. More than ever, father! She has not 
.frig'ciignised me, I think. I was just about to 
'salute her, when you entered. — And it is well 
that you interrupted me ! For what could I have 
said to her! My confusion must have become 
perceptible to her, and betrayed my feelings. — 
I am no longer master of myself. Since the six 
months which I have been separated from her, 
she has been my only thought — she is the 
source, the soul of my poems. — The applause 
they have gained for me is due to her alone; 
for my love is the God that inspires me. 

Firm. A poet and lover persuades himself of 
many things, when he is twenty years of age. — 
I also, at your age, lost my verses and my time. 
— It's a pity that the best half of life passes 
away with the pleasing illusion. — And if there 
were but a little rational hope in this love! — 
But to aspire to a thing which can never be 
attained! — Chariot de Narbonne is the daughter 
of a rich man of rank — our whole riches are 
my place and your lieutenancy. 

Charl. But is this not in some degree your 
own fault, father? Pardon me! With your abili- 
ties, what could you not aspire to? If you made 
use of your talents, you would, perhaps, be mi- 
nister yourself instead of being his clerk, and 
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your son might, without timidity, lay claim to 
Chariot's hand. 

Firm. Your father is the greatest genius, if 
you are listened to I Don't mention it, my son» 
I know better what I am worth. I possess some 
knowledge, and am of use — but how many men 
quite other than I am, remain unnoticed, and 
see themselves supplanted by impudent upstarts. 
No, my son, let us not make too high pretentions; 

Chart. But yet, not undervalue ourselves; 
What I are you not worth infinitely more than 
that Selicour, your superior in office — that con- 
ceited blockhead, who, under the late minister, 
directed all; who, by all sorts of unworthy actions, 
insinuated himself into his favor, disposed of 
charges, surreptitiously obtained pensions, and, 
who, as I have been told, stands high in favor 
with the new minister? 

Firm. What objection have you to this Seli- 
cour? Is his business not done as it ought to be? 

Charh Yes, because you assist him. — You 
cannot deny, that you do three fourths of his work. 

Firm. People must render each other mutual 
services. If I perform his functions, he also ofteu 
performs mine. 

Chart. Quite right, therefore you should be 
in his place, and he in yours. 

Firm. I will not drive any cne from his 
place, and I like to be where I am, — in ob- 
scurity. 
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Ckarl. You ought to endeavour to mount as 
high as you can reach — Your keeping at a 
distance under the late minister, did honor to 
your mode of thinking, and I admire you so much 
the more for it. — You felt too noble, to wish 
to gain by favor wbat was due to your merit 
But Narbonne, people say, is an excellent man, 
who searches for merit, — who wishes to do the 
best he can. Why will you, from excessive mo- 
desty, still give up the field to incapacity and 
intrigue ? ^ 

Firm. Your passion misleads you to exag- 
gerate Selicour's faults and my merit — Even 
though Selicour makes too gr^at pretentions for 
his indifferent talents, yet he is honorable and 
means well. Whether he does his work himself 
or has it done by another — if it is but done! 
— And supposing him to be worth still less, am 
I, therefore, worth more? Does my merit aug- 
ment by his want of merit? Up to the present, 
I have been quite contented in my obscurity, and 
have not aspired to a higher aim. Should I 
change my mind in my old age? My situation, 
you say, is too bad for me ! No matter 1 'Tis much 
better than if I were too bad for my situation. 

Charl, And thus, I shall be obliged to re- 
nounce Chariot 
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Scene n. 

Tke preceding. Enter La Roehe. 

Firm. Is not that La Roche? 
La Roche (Dejected). He himself. 
Firm, So melancholy. What has happened 
to you? 

La R. You are going to your office! How 
happy you are ! — I — I will enjoy the fine morn- 
ing, and take a . walk on the ramparts. 

Firm, La Roche! What's the matter? Are 
you no longer? — 

La R. fShrttgi hie shoulders. J No longer. — My 

place has been disposed of. I was dismissed 
yesterday evening. 

CharL Good gracious! 

La R, My wife knows nothing of it as yet 
Don't betray it to her. She is ill; it would be 
her. death. 

Charl Never fear. She shall learn nothing 
of it from us. 

Firm. But tell me, La Roche, how — 
La R. Has any one the least thing to re- 
proach me with? I will not praise myself, but 
I think I can keep a register, and conduct a 
correspondence as well as another. I have no 
debts; no objection can be. made to my morals. 
I am always the first in the office, and the last 
who leaves it, and yet I am dismissed! 
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Firm. Every one who knows you, must 
give you that testimony. 

Charl. But who can have done you this bad 
service ? 

La B. Who? It is one of Selicour's acts 
of friendship. 

Charl, Is it possible? 

La It. I have it from good authority. 

Firm. But how? 

La It. Selicour, you know, is from my 
native place. We are both of the same age. The 
little he writes, he learnt from me, for my father 
was Schoolmaster and church-clerk in our village, 
have intiated him into business. He now shows 
me his thanks by dismissing me, in order to re- 
place me by, I know not what cousin of our 
minister's valet-de-chambre. 

Chart. A fine plan I 

Firm, But is there no remedy to be found? 

La B. I expect it from you, Mr. Firmin ! — * 
I was just about to apply to you. — You are 
honorable. — Listen! It is not my place that 
I care for, but I'll have revenge. This impu- 
dent fellow, so supple, so cringing to his su- 
periors, imagines he may, with impunity, in- 
jure a poor devil such as I am. — But take 
care of yourself, friend Selicour! The despised 
adversary shall cause you very serious trouble; 
even should it cost me my place, my means of 
living for ever — I must have revenge. To serve 
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my friends, I would go through fire and water, 
but my enemies shall have cause to remem- 
ber me. 

Firm. Not so, dear La Roche — To for- 
give and forget is the revenge of a good man. 

La B. No mercy, Sir, for knaves 1 To un- 
mask rascals is a good, a meritorious deed. — 
His place, you know full well, belongs to you 
by the rights of God and man — and that too 
for more reasons than one. But work, work 
yourself to death, labour hard — yet you have 
lost your time and trouble in vain ! Who cares 
for your merit? Who troubles himself about it? 
Fawn, flatter, bend your neck, cajole, — that 
recommetids a man. That is the way to fortune 
and honour. Thus Selicour has acted, and you 
see how well he fares. 

Firm. But do you not wrong the good man, 
dear La Roche? 

La B. Wrong him! Well, well — I will 
not pretend to any great knowledge of mankind, 
but I know well what to make of this Selicour, 
I have penetrated him — I do not know myself 
as well as I know him. — Already at school it 
was clearly seen what that fellow would become 1 
How he fawned on the master, and listened and 
flattered, and knew how to arrogate to himself 
the merits of others, and to lay his eggs in 
others' nests. He stopped at no meanness, in 
order to ingratiate, to nestle himself. When he 
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grew older, all this was performed on a larger 
scale. Now he played the hypocrite, now the 
jester, as time and opportunity served; he knew 
how to sail with every wind. Don't imagine 
that I calumniate him. It is well known that 
strange things happened under the late minister. — 
Well, he is dead — I won't speak ill of him. — 
But how well this Selicour knew how to flatter 
his weaknesses and his vices by the most in- 
famous services of a pander. — And scarcely 
was the minister fallen, he was the first to aban- 
don, to deny him. 

Chart. But how can he keep up his credit 
with the new minister, who is so worthy a man? 

La R. By playing the hypocrite. TTiat fellow 
knows how to accommodate himself to his people, 
and to change his character according to circum- 
stances. — He doesn't even mind doing a good 
action, provided anything is to be gained by it, 
just as little as he does in committing a knaveiy, 
if it leads to his purpose. 

Chart, But Mr. de Narbonne has a pene- 
trating mind, and will soon have found out his man. 

La B. That's just what he fears. — But his 
head is as void of all useful knowledge, as it is 
full of intrigues. — Thus for instance, he plays 
the overcharged, the busy man, and by this means, 
he knows how to avoid every profound conver- 
sation by which his ignorance might come to 
light. — Besides that, he has no trifling projects 
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in his head, I know them perfectly well, though 
he imagines he conceals them profoundly. 

Firm, How so? What projects? 

La R. Narbonne, who has now much in- 
fluence in the government, is looking for a clever 
man for an important embassy. He has the pre- 
sentation; whoever he reconmiends will be the 
man for it. Besides this, Narbonne has an only 
daughter of seventeen, beautiful and amiable, and 
she has an immense fortune. Now, should Se- 
licour, charged with so high a situation, succeed 
in getting out of the country, and out of sight 
of the penetrating minister, he may, with the 
assistance of a clever and discreet secretary, long 
conceal his consummate ignorance* But even 
should it one day come to light, of what con- 
sequence is that to the son-in-law of the minister? 
Therefore the minister must first be won, and 
for this reason, he assumes the air of the ex- 
perienced diplomatist — The mother of the mi- 
nister is a talkative, good old lady, who is proud 
of her taste for music, and pretends to be a 
connoisseur. — He has ingratiated himself into 
the favour of this old lady, has recited to her 
charades and sonnets, nay, the bungler has, in 
the evenings, the impudence to thrum to her airs 
and songs on the guitar. — The young lady has 
read novels ; with her he plays the sentimentalist, 
the lover, and thus, he is the favorite of the 
whole house, fondled by the mother, esteemed 
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by the daughter. The embassy is almost a car- , 
tainty to him, and he mil shortly propose for 
the hand of the daughter. 

Chc^l What do I hear? He has the im- 
pertinence to pay his addresses to Chariot? 

La B. That he has; you may well believe me. 

Chart. To Chariot, whom I love! whom I 
adore! 

La R. You love her? You? 
Firm. He is a fool! He has lost his wits!. 
Pon't listen to him! 

La B. What do I hear? Is it possible? 
No, no, Mr. Firmin! This love is by no means 
a folly — wait — wait — this may lead us to some- 
thing. — This love is just what I desired — it 
suits my plans perfectly. 

Charl. What is he dreaming of? 
La B. This Selicour is blown up! Blown 
up, I say. — Totally ruined. — In his ambition, 
the father, and in his love, the son, shall van- 
quish him. 

Firm. But I beg you — 
La B. Leave that to me. Leave that to 
me, I say; and sooner or later you are ambas- 
sador, and Charles marries Miss Chariot. 
Charl. I, marry Chariot! 
Firm. I, ambassador! 
La B. Well! well! why not? You have a 
better right to it, in my opinion, than this Se- 
licour. 
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Firm, Dear La Roche! Before you procure 
us both such important situations, it appears to 
me you should endeavour to regain your own. 

Oiarl That is like our friend! Such he is! 
Always enterprizing, always forging plans. — But 
this is not sufficient ; it requires cleverness and pru- 
dence for the execution — and our friend's taking 
matters so easy has already brought him into 
serious difficulties. 

La R. It may be, that I promise perhaps 
more than I can perform. But every thing I see 
^animates my hopes, and the experiment cannot 
do any harm. For myself, I wouldn't for the 
world enter into an intrigue — but to blow up 
this Selicour, to render a service to my friends 
• — this is laudable, this is delightful, this affords 
me heavenly pleasure — and as to the success — 
there is not the least doubt of it 

Firm. No doubt of it? Consequently you 
have already settled your plan? 

La jR. Settled — what? I have not as yet 
even thought of it; but I shall find it out, I shall 
find it. 

Firm, Ehl Ehl I see this dangerous plan 
is not yet far advanced. 

La B. Never fear — I shall extricate myself 
with honor; this Selicour shall not get the better 
of me, that he shan't, I'll answer for it — Of 
what use are indirect ways? I'll go straightfor- 
ward to work, I'll present myself to the minis- 
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ter, and there is no diMculty in getting admit- 
tance to him; he likes justice, he can bear to 
hear the truth. 

Firm. How? What? You would have the 
holdness? — 

La JR. Eh what I I am not timorous. — I 
fear nobody. — In a word — I will speak to 
the minister -J- I'll open his eyes. He shall see 
''^^ow shamefully he has been deceived — that is 
the work of half an hour — this Selicour must 
be dismissed — dismissed with shame and dis- 
grace, and I shall enjoy the most perfect triumph/ 

— Yet, I cannot promise you, that I shall not 
pity the poor devil, when he is obliged to leave 
the house with ignominy. — 

Chart. Whatever you may do, dear La Roche I 

— In all cases, leave me and my love out of the 
affair! — I hope for nothing. — I dare not raise 
my wishes so high. — But for my father, you 
cannot do too much. 

Firm. Let me speak for myself, my friend! 

— You mean well, dear La Roche, but the good 
will runs away with reflection. What an airy 
project you have devised! an idle phantom! — 
And even if the success were as certain, as it is 
uncertain, yet I would never consent to it. These 
brilliant situations are not made for me, nor I 
for them; inclination and fate have assigned me 
a more modest sphere. Why should I change, 
when I am satisfied as I am? I hope the state 
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will not seek me, and I am too proud to beg 
for a place — but still much more so, to allow 
another to beg onie for me. — Therefore pro- 
vide for yourself alone. You have friends enough, 
any one of them will willingly intercede for you. 

La JR. So, neither of you will accept of my 
services? — No matter! I'll make your fortune, 
whether you will or not fJSxu.j 

Firm. He is a fool; but a good-natured one, 
and his misfortune grieves me to the heart 

Charl. Pity me also, father. I am more un- 
fortunate than he is. I shall lose my Chariot 

Firm. I hear some one coming — It is the 
minister with his mother. — Let us go. — I wish 
to avoid even the appearance of having placed my* 
self in his way. fExeufa,) 

Scene m. 

Enter Narbonne and Mrs. Selmont 

Mrs. Bdmont. Has Mr. Selicour been with 
you already? 

Narh. I have not yet seen him to-day. 

Mrs. JBd. Well, you must confess, my son, 
that you possess a real treasure in this young man. 

Narb. He seems to be very clever in his 
department. And seeing myself transplanted from 
my rural abode into this great city, and placed 
in so difficult a post, in which book-learning is by 
no means sufficient, I cannot but consider it ex- 
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tremely fortunate that I have met with such a 
man as Selicour. 

ilfr^. Bd. Who knows all — who is a stranger 
to nothing, taste and knowledge — the most in- 
telligent conyersation, the most agreeable talents. 

— Music, painting, poetry, ask what you please, 
he is well versed in every thing. 

Narb. Well, and my daughter? 

Mrs. Bd. It is well, that you remind me 
of her. She is now seventeen; she has eyes; 
this Selicour has so many accomplishments. — 
And he is so polite to ladies. He becomes quite 
e:idiilirated in her presence. — Oh, it hasn't es- 
caped my notice. This delicacy, the tender atten- 
tion he pays her, are but a short step from love. 

Narb. Well, it would be no bad match for 
our child 1 I don't care about the accidental ad- 
vantages of birth; have I not myself made my 
own career from the lowest rank upwards? And 
this Selicour, with his talents, his knowledge, 
his probity, may mount high. I have already 
thought of him in respect to an honorable post 
for which the government is seeking a clever ar 
worthy man. — Well, I'll examine his abiliti 

— if he prove himself, as I have no doubt 1 
will, worthy of such a situation, and if he kno) 
how to please my daughter, I shall, with pie 
sure, accept him as my son-in-law. 

Mrs. Bel. That's my only wish. He is U 
polite, too complaisant, too charming a man! 
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Scene IV. 

The preeedwg, Enter Charht. 

Charht. Good morning, dear Papa. 

Narb, Ah, here you are, my child ! — WeH 
how do you like the great eity? 

Chariot. Ah, I wish myself back in the 
country again — for here I must often watch for 
an opportunity to see my father. 

Narb. Yes ; I myself miss my honest country- 
people. With them I joked and was merry — 
. but, I hope to remain so here too. My position 
shall not change my temper, one may be & man 
of business, and yet preserve one's good humour. 

Mrs. Bd. I am enraptured with this resi- 
dence. I — I am here as if I were in heaven. 
I am already acquainted with everybody. — Every 
one pays me the greatest attention — and Mr. 
Selicour wishes me to become a member of the 
Lyceum. 

Chariot. Imagine, grand -mamma, whom I 
think I have seen to-day? 

Mrs. Bd. Whom then? 

Chariot. The young officer — 

Mrs. Bd. What officer? 

Chariot. Young Charles Firmin — 

Mrs. Bd. Who called on your aunt every 
evening at Colmar — 

Chariot. Who always conversed with you. — 

Mrs. Bd. A polite young man. 
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Chariot Isn't he, grand-mamma? 

Mrs, Bd. Who wrote such nice verses too? 

Chariot Yes, yes, the same. 

Mrs. Bd, WeU, as he is here, he will no 
doubt call on us. 

Narh. Where can this Selicour be? This 
time, he keeps me waiting. 

Mrs, Bd, Here he comes. 

Scene V. 

The preceding. Enter Selteour. 
Sdicour fCompUmentmg every im$,J Quite fasd- 

nating, I find you all assembled! 

Narb, Good morning, dear Selicour. 

8d. (To Neurbfmne, handing him some papers.) Here 

I bring you the article in question — I con- 
sidered it good, to add a few explanatory lines. 
Narb, Excellent I 

Sd, (Handing Mrs. Belmofit a ticket.) For yOU, 

Madam, I have engaged a box for the new piece. 

Mrs, Bd, Extremely kind of you! 

Sd, For Miss Chariot, I have brought this 
moral novel. 

Chariot Oh then you have read it, Mr. 
Selicour? 

Sd. Yes, I have just looked through the 
first volume. 

Choiiot, Well, and — 

Sd, You will find in it a touching scene. — 
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An unhappy father — a degenerate daughter! — 
Helpless parents, abandoned by ungrateful chil- 
dren! — Horrors which I cannot conceiye — of 
which I cannot form any idea! — For, does the 
whole gratitude of our lives repay the care they 
have bestowed on our helpless infancy? 

Mrs, Bd. This worthy man knows how to 
give a delicate turn to all he says. 

8d. (To Nariofmej A chief-clork is just now 
wanted in one of our offices. — The situation 
is of importance, and there are many who so- 
licit it. 

Narb. I leave the choice to you. You know 
how to examine the pretentions of . 'each of them 
— the number of years spent ii^: service, the ^ 
zeal, the capacity, and, above all,, the probity 
must be taken into consideration. — But I forget 
that I have to sign some documents. I must go. 

Sel And I'll also go to my office imme- 
diately. — 

Ncn-b. Oh, I beg you, wait here till I re- 
turn, I wish to speak with you. 

8d. But I have so much to do before dinner. 

Narb. Remain; or return as soon as possible. 
^ I have need of your presence. A man of your 
knowledge, of your probity, is just what I want. 
Pray, return soon. — I mean well with you. fHxit.j 
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Scene VL 

The preceding without Narhofme, 

Mrs. Bd. You cannot imagine, Mr. Selicour, 
what a high opinion my son has of you. — But 
now, that I think of it, I have much to do. — 
Our relations, our friends, sup with us this even- 
ing. — Shall we have the pleasure of seeing you 
also, Mr. Selicour? 

8el. U press of business possibly allow — 

Mrs. Bd. Pray, don't fail to come, other- 
wise our feast would lack its greatest ornament. 
You are the soul of our society. — And Chariot, 
I would lay a wager, would take it very ill of 
you, if you did not come. 

Chariot. I, grand-mamma? Well then! Your 
and papa's friends are always heartily welcome to me. 

Mrs. Bd. Weill well! Now go and dress. 
It is high time. — You must know, Mr. Selicour, 
that I preside at her toilet 

Sd. Thus the fine arts come to the assist- 
ance of beautiful nature — who could resist there? 

Mrs.Bd. He is charming I A charming young 
man! He can't open his mouth without saying 
something intellectual and gallant. fJSxn with chariot j 

Scene Vn. 

Selicour. Enter Michael. 

Michad (Entering), At last shc's gone! — 
Now I can say what I have to say. — Have I 
the honor of addressing Mr. Selicour? 
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8d. fRudOy and puvisMy.j That's my name* 
Mkh, Pennit me, Sir — 
8d. Am I to be tonnented here also? 
Mkh. Sirl — 

8d. Certainly, a begging affair — some re- 
quest — I can do nothing for you. — 

Mich. Permit me. Sir. 

8d. Nothing. This is not the place — Call 
on me some other time in my own apartments! — 

Mich. I didn't imagine — such a bad re- 
ception. — 

8d. What do you want? 

Mkh. I am not come to beg for any thing 
— I come to give Mr. Selicour my most humble 
thanks. _ 

8d. Thanks? For what? 

Mich. For your having procured a situation 
for my nephew. 

8d. What? How? 

Mich. I have been in the house only since 
yesterday; my master having left me behind him 
in the country. When I took the liberty of writ- 
ing to you, I had not the honor of knowing you 
personally. 

8d. -T¥hat, my friend 1 You are in the ser- 
vice of the minister? 

Mich. His valet-de-chambre, at your service. 

8d. Heavens! what a mistake! Mr. Michael, 

valet-de-chambre, own-servant, confidant to the 

minister. — I beg you a thousand pardons, Mr. 

2* 
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Michael. — I am really ashamed — I am ex- 
tremely sorry for having given you so bad a re- 
ception. Upon my honor, Mr. Michael, I took 
you for a clerk. 

Mich. And even if I were one! — 

Sd, One is beset by so many importunate 
persons. We cannot always judge of people from 
external appearances. 

Mich. But I should think, one might be 
polite to all. 

8d. True ! True ! It was an unfortunate ab- 
sence of mind. 

Mich. A very disagreeable one for me, Mr. 
Selicour. 

Sd. I am sorry, very sorry — I shall never 
pardon myself for it. 

Mich. Tis of no consequence. 

Sd. Well! well! I have shown you my 
zeal — the dear, dear nephew is now provided for. 

Mich. I have just come from him. The 
young lad doesn't want capacity. 

Sd. The young man will find his way. You 
may depend upon me. 

Mich. Doesn't he write a fine hand? 

Sd. His writing is by no means bad. 

Mich. And the orthography — 

Sd. Yes! That's the point. 

Mich. Pray, Mr. Selicour, don't mention 
any thing of the letter I wrote to you to my 
master. When going to town, he strictly ordered 
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US to beg for nothing. — The good genfleman 
is sometimes a little odd. 

Sd. Is he? So, so! No doubt, you know 
the minister well? 

Mich. As he is very familiar with his ser- 
vants, I know him thoroughly, and, if you wish, 
I can give you every information concerning him. 

Sd. I believe you, I believe you. But I 
am not exactly curious, not in the least Look 
you, Mr. Michael, my principle is: Do what's 
right, and fear nobody. 

Mich. That's well said. 

Sd. Well then, further! Continue, Mn 
Michael — So, the good gentleman is somewhat 
odd, you say? 

Mich. He is odd, but good. His heart is 
as pure as gold. 

Sd. He is rich; he is a widower; an agree* 
able man, and still in his best years — Do but 
confess. — He doesn't dislike the fair sex, the 
dear, worthy man. 

Mich. He has a tender heart 

Sd. r Smiling auyj, Hehl hehl Some little 
Amours, not so? 

Mich. That may be. But in this respect he — 

Sd. I understand, I understand, Mr. MichaeL 
You are discreet, and know how to keep a se- 
cret. — I ask with the best intention in the 
world, for I am sure, one can hear nothing of 
faim that is not to his honor. 
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Mich. Yes! Look youl He is looking for 
lodgings in one of the suburbs. 

Sd. For lodings, and for whom? 

Mich. That I shall find out. But, look you, 
don't speak a word about it — 

8d. God forbid I 

Mich. He was very gallant in his youth. — 
Sd. And so you believe that he has still 
his lover — ^ 
Mich. Not exactly that. But — 
8d. Well no matter what it is. As the 
faithful servant of a worthy master, you must 
eover his weaknesses with the cloak of christian 
charity. And why should it not be a secret act 
of benevolence? Why not so, Mr. Michael? — 
I detest evil interpretations. — I hate to death 
the least thing like calumny. — We must always 
think the best of our benefactors. Well, well I 
We shall see each other again, Mr. Michael. You 
have forgiven my cold reception, I hope? Havn't 
you? — - Upon my honor I am still quite ashamed 

of myself (Offers him his hand.) 

Mich. (Eefuses iuj Oh uot SO, uot SO, Mr. Se- 
licour, I know my place, and know how to behave. 

Sd. Without ceremony. Reckon me as one 
of your friends. — I beg it of you as a favor, 
Mr. Michael. 

Mich. I shall never persume — I am only 
a servant. 

Sd. My friend I My friend! No distinction 
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between us, I beg it of you seriously, Mr, 
Michael. — 

(WhiU eotnplimenling each other the curtain faUe.) 



ACT Ih 

Scene I. 

Narbtmne and SeHetmr seated, 

Narb. Are we alone at last? 

Sd. (Vneaey). — Yes, Sir! 

Narb. This conference is of great conse- 
quence to me. — I have already a very good 
opinion of you Mr. Selicour, and I am sure, it 
will be considerably increased before we separate. 
To business then, and let us lay aside false cere- 
mony. You are said to be well versed in diplo- 
macy and international law? 

Sd. I have studied it very much, and per- 
haps not without profit. But yet, I shouldn't 
like to pronounce myself very clever in — 

Narb. Weill well! First let me hear then — 
What do you consider the most necessary qua- 
lities to form a good ambassador? 

Sd. (Hesitatingly.) Above all things, he must 
possess cleverness in business. 

Narb. Cleverness, yes, but which must be 
always combined with the strictest probity. 

Sd. That's my opinion. 
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Narb. Continue. 

8d. He must endeavour to make himself agree- 
able to the foreign, court at which he is appointed. 

Narh. Yes I But without in the least com- 
promising his dignity. He must maintain the 
honor of the state which he represents, and by 
his conduct acquire respect for it. 

Sd. That's just what I was about to say. 
He must know how to support his dignity, and 
he must not put up with an insult. 

Narh. Dignity, yes, but without presumption. 

8d. That's my opinion. 

Narh. He must have a watchful eye over 
all that — 

Sd. f Interrupting him.j He must have his eyes 
everywhere, and know how to penetrate the most 
secret affairs — 

Narh. Without playing the spy. 

Sd. That's what I mean. — Without be- 
traying an anxious curiosity. 

Narh. Without having it. — He must know 
how to be silent, and to observe a modest re- 
serve — 

Sd. (Quiekiy.j His couuteuauce must be a 
sealed letter. 

Narh. Without playing the secret-monger. — 

Sd. That's my opinion. 

Narh. He must be possessed of the spirit of 
peace, and endeavour that all dangerous disputes — 

Sd. Be avoided as much as possible. 
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Na/rb. Quite right. He mmt have an exact 
knowledge of the population of the diflferent 
states — 

Sd. Of their situation — their products — 
their import and export — their balance of trade — 
Narb. Quite right. 

Sd. (With vdiubuity.) Of their fbrms of go- 
vernment — - their confederacies — their resour- 
ces — their military power. 

Narb, For instance : Supposing it were Swe- 
den or Russia to which you were sent — you 
possess no doubt the necessary previous know- 
ledge of these states? 

Sd. (Embarrassed,) I — mUSt COUfoSS that — 

I have occupied myself more with Italy. I know 
less of the North. 
Narb. Sol Hml 

Sd. But I am just now studying it. 

Narb. Well then, let us speak of Italy. 

Sd. My attention was naturally first capti- 
vated by the land of the Caesars. There lay the 
cradle of the arts, the birth-place of heroes, the 
theatre of the most sublime virtues I What touch- 
ing reminiscences for a susceptible heart! 

Nixrb. Well! Well! But to return to our 
subject. — 

Sd. Very well. Sir! Ah, the fine arts are 
so attractive. They open a wide field for the 
imagination. 
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JSarh. Venice is the place which first occurs 
to me. 

Sd. Venice I — Quite right! On Venice I 
have just commenced writing a treatise, in which 
I discuss every thing at large. I'll run and fetch 

it. — f:Ri9%ng.J 

Narb. No! No! Have a little patience. 
Scene n. 

The preceding. Enter Michael. 

Michael, There is a person without, who 
begs a private audience on an urgent affair. 

Sd, (Hastuy.j I'll not interrupt you. 

Narb. No! Remain Selicourl This person 
will have patience a moment. 

Sd. But if it is urgent — 

Narb. The most urgent affair for me now 
is our conference. 

Sd. Permit me, Sir, but — 

Mich. The gentleman says, it will be finish- 
ed in a few minutes, and requires great haste 

fSelicour hurries away.) 

Narb. I beg you, come back immediately, 
when the visitor has left 

Sd. I shall be quite at your disposal. 
Narb. (To Michael.) Tell him to come in. 
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Scene UL 

Narbonne, Enter La Roche, 
La Roche. (Bowing repeatedly,) I presume — I 

suppose — it is his Excellency, the minister 
whom I — - 

l^arh. I am the minister. Pray approach, Sir. 

La R. I beg your Excellency's pardon — 
I — I come — It is — I should — I am really 
in some embarrassment — the great respect — 

NarK Oh, leave the respect aside, and to 
the point at once I Pray, what's your business? 

La R. My duty, my conscience, the love 
of my country! — I come to give you an im- 
portant hint 

Narb. Speak out! 

La R. You have bestowed your confidence 
on a man, who has neither capacity nor con- 
science. 

Narb. And who is this man? 
La R. His name is Selicour. 
Narb. What? Sel - 

La R. Speak it out. This Selicour is just 
as ignorant as he is base. Permit me to give 
you a little description of him. 

Narb. Patience a moment! fse rings. Michael 

appears.) Call Mr. SeliCOUr fExit Michael in haste.) 

La R. No, no, your Excellency! — His 
presence is not at all necessary at this interview. 
Narb. Not for you, I well believe, but it 
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is my usual way. I listen to no accusation i^ainst 
any one, who cannot defend himself. — When 
he is confronted with you, you may begin your 
description. 

La B. However, it is very disagreeable to 
— in a man's face — 

Narb. It is indeed, if one has no proofs. 
Is this the case with you? 

La B, I didn't exactly count upon saying 
so in his presence. — He is an artful rogue, a 
cool villain. Well then. — For what I care, 
even in his face. — Zounds! I'm not afraid of 
him! Let him come. You shall see, that I am 
by no means afraid of him. 

Narb. Well! Well! We shall soon see that. 
Here he comes. 

Scene IV. 

The preeedin§. Enter SeUeour, 

Narb. Do you know this gentleman? 

Sd, (Quite perplexed.) It is Mr. La Rochc. 

Narb. I have sent for you, in order that 
you may defend yourself against him. He comes 
to accuse you. Now, speak out. 

La B. f4fter having coughed.) Well then, I 

must tell you, that we were school-fellows to- 
gether, that perhaps he owes me some gratitude. 
We both commenced our career at the same time 
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— it is now fifteen years since — and both eiir 
tered the same office as clerks. Mr. Selicoiov 
however, has made a brilliant career, and I still 
sit just in the same place from which I started. 
It may be that he has long since forgotten the 
poor devil, who was once his early friend. No 
matter. But, after so long an oblivion, to re- 
member the old friend of his youth, only in or- 
der to deprive him of his livelihood, as he has 
done, is hard, and cannot but provoke my pas- 
sion. He cannot possibly say any thing that's 
bad of me 9 but I can say of him, and boldly 
maintain it too, that this Selicour, who now, in 
the presence of your Excellency, acts the man of 
honor, played the regular villain, when time 
served. He now assists you in the execution of 
good measures, but I am quite certain that he 
fairly assisted your predecessor in his bad actions. 
Like a roguish valet, this hypocrite knows how 
to assume the tone of his different masters, at 
the same time that he assumes their liveries. 
He is a flatterer, a liar, a boaster, an over- 
bearing fellow. Base, insolent to all^ho have 
the misfortune to require his services. When a 
boy he had something good-natured in him, but 
now, he is far above this human weakness. — 
Now he has smuggled himself into a splendid 
situation, and I am convinced that he is not qua- 
lified for it. He endeavours to draw the atten- 
tion of his chief on himself alone , and men of 
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capacity, of genius, men such as lir. Firmin, he 
doesn't allow to advance. 

Na/rb. FinninI What? — Is Mr. Finnin in 
one of our offices? 

Za 22. A man of excellent capacity, you may 
depend upon it. 

Narb. I know something of him. An ex- 
cellent man of business. 

La R. And father of a family. His son made 
the acquaintance of your daughter at Colmar. 

Ncvrb. Charles Finnin. Yes, yes, quite right 

La R. k young man of talent. 

Narb, Continue. 

La R. Well, I have done. I have said 
enough, I think. 

Narb. (To Seiieour,) Justify yourself. 

8el. I am accused of ingratitude. II of in* 
gratitude! I should have thought my friend La 
Roche knew me better. Want of influence, and 
not of good will on my part, is the cause of his 
having remained so long in obscurity. — What 
terrible accusations against a man whom he has 
found faithful these twenty years. How can he 
so rashly pronounce his suspicion, construe my 
actions so abominably, and persecute me with 
this passion, this bitterness 1 — As a proof (rf 
how much I am his friend! — 

La R. He, my friend I Does he imagine me 
to be a blockhead? And what proof has he given 
me of it! 
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Ncurb. He didn't interrupt you. 

La B. So, I shall be condemned. 

Sd, flis place ha^ been given to another, 
that's tme^ and no one deserved this injustice 
l^s than he. But I should have hoped, my friend 
La Roche, instead of accusing me as an enemy, 
would, as a friend, have come to me in my 
apartments, and demanded an explanation from 
myself. That, I confess, I had expected, and I 
even anticipated, the agreeable surprise, which 
I had prepared for him. What a sweet enjoy- 
ment for me to render him happy beyond his 
most sanguine expectations! Just to the office 
of chief-clerk, of which I spoke to your Excel- 
lency to-day, I intended proposing my old friend 
La Boche. 

La R. Me to be chief! Many thanks, Mr. 
Selicourl — I am a clerk, and no man of busi- 
ness. My pen and not my head must recommend 
me, and I am not one of those who take upon 
themselves a burden, for which they are not qua- 
lified, in order to shift it secretly on the shoul- 
ders of another, and who arrogate the merit to 
themselves. 

Sd. The place would suit you well, my friend, 
believe me who know you better than you do 
yourself. (To Narbofme.) He is an excellent man 
of business, exact, indefatigable, full of good 
sense, and deserves the preference above all his 
competitors. — He accuses me of preventing men 
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of genius of succeeding, and cites Mr. Finnin as 
an example. The example is not well chosen, 
excellent as the man is. — In the first place, 
his present situation is not bad — but, tis tnie, 
he deserves a better, and it has been already 
found for him — for Mr. Firmin is just the man 
whom I intended recommending to your Excel- 
lency as my successor, in' case I should re- 
ceive the place, which my kind benefactor may 
have destined for me. — He asserts that I am 
not qualified for my present place. — I know 
well, that I possess no great talent. — But, one 
should consider, that this accusation is directed 
more against my patron than myself! — If , in 
reality, I am not qualified for my place, then the 
chief who entrusts me with it, and who so often 
expresses his content with my trifling talent, is to 
blame. — Finally I am accused of having been 
the accomplice of the late minister I — I have 
let him hear the voice of truth, I have spoken 
the language of an honest man, at a moment in 
which my accusers perhaps were cringing in the 
dust before him. — Twenty times did I wish to 
give that incapable minister notice that I would 
leave the service, and nothing but the hope of 
being useful to my country prevented my doing 
so. What a sweet reward for my heart, if, on 
the one side, I could have hindered evil, on the 
other, have done good! — I braved his power, 
defended the good cause against him , while he 
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was still in authority. He fell, and I paid the 
most heart-felt tribute of compassion to his mis- 
fortune. If this is a crime, I am proud of it, 
I boast of it, — It is hard, very hard for me, 
my dear La Roche, to see you amongst my ene- 
mies — to be compelled to defend myself against 
a man whom I esteem and lovel But come! Let 
us make peace, let me have your friendship again, 
and let all bje forgotten 1 

La R. The villain ! — He almost moves 
myself. 

Nari. Well, what have you to say to that? 

La B. I? — Nothing 1 The confounded 
rogue disconcerts me completely. 

Narb, Mr. La Roche 1 It is right and praise- 
worthy, fearlessly to attack a villain, no matter 
in what position he may be, and to persecute 
him without mercy — but to persist obstinately, 
in an unjust hatred, shows a corrupt heart. 

Sd, He doesn't hate me! Not in the least! 
My friend La Roche has the best heart in the 
world! I know him — but he is hot-blooded — 
he lives on the income of his situation — this 
excuses him! He imagined he had lost his means 
of living! I have been also in the wrong. — I 
confess it — Come! come! let me embrace you, 
let all be forgotten! 

La JR. I embrace him! Never, never! Well, 
I don't know how he has managed to deceive 
even myself, — to deceive your Excellency — 

The Parasite. 3 
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but, in short! I persist in my accusation. — No 
peace between us, till I have unmasked him, till 
I have shown him in his whole deformity. 

Narb. I am convinced of his innocence. — 
Unless facts, sufficient proofs, be produced to con- 
vince me of the contrary. 

La B. Facts! Proofs! A thousand to one! 

Narb, Out with them then! 

La B. Proofs enough — a legion — but 
that's just the thing — I can prove nothing with 
them! Nothing can be proved against such arrant 
knaves. — Formerly he was as poor as I am, 
now he swims in abundance. When I told you 
that he turned his former influence into money, 
that his whole wealth originated in it — I can- 
not prove this, 'tis true, under hand and seal. — 
But God knows, it is the truth; I'll set my life 
and death on it! 

Sd, This accusation is too base to concern 
me — however, I'll submit to the strictest in- 
quiry. — What I possess is the fruit of fifteen 
years' application. I have acquired it with the 
sweat of my brow and the sacrifice of repose, 
and I imagine, I spend it in no ignoble manner. 
It supports my poor relations, it prolongs the 
life of my indigent mother. 

La B. A lie ! A lie ! 'Tis true, I can't prove 
it! But, 'tis a lie, a shameless lie! 

Narb. Moderate your passion. 

8d. Heavens! What must I hear! My friend 
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La Roche can treat me so ill ! — What madness 
has seized you? I don't know whether to laugh 
or be angry at this insanity. — But to laugh at 
the expense of a friend who feels offended — 
No, that I cannot I That is too serious a matter 1 

— Thus to misjudge (gu t)crf cnncn) your old friend ! 

— Recover your senses, dear La Roche, and do 
not, at least, through ill -applied defiance de- 
prive yourself of so excellent a situation as that 
which I have destined for you. 

Narb. To tell the truth, Mr. La Roche, 
this obstinacy gives me no good opinion of you. 

— Must I also beg you to be just to your friend? 

— Upon my honor, I heartily pity poor Mr. 
Selicour. 

La R, That I well believe, your Excellency, 
for, in spite of my just indignation, he has, for 
a moment, nearly confounded myself •— but, no, 
no! I know him too well — - I am too certain 
of the truth of my cause. — Between us, war, 
war, and no reconciliation. Here I see that all 
further talking is in vain. But, although the ras- 
cal has reduced me to the greatest extreme , I'll 
die of hunger a thousand times rather than be 
indebted to him for the means of subsistence. 
I have the honor to wish your Excellency good 
morning. (Exit) 
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^ Scene V. 

5^ Narbonne and Selicour alone. 

Narb. Can you conceive this persevering 
obstinacy? — 

Sd. It's of no consequence 1 He is a good- 
natured fool. I will soon pacify him again. 

Narb. He is rash and inconsiderate, but, 
at heart, he may be a good maii. 

Sd. A very good-natured fellow, Fll answer 
for it — but he is a little eccentric. — It may 
be also that some one incites him against me. 

Narb. Do you think soV 

8d>. There may be some truth in it. — Who 
knows? Some envious and secret enemy — for 
this poor devil is but a machine. 

Narb. But who should — 

Sd. There are so many who desire my ruin. 

Narb. Have you any suspicion? 

Sd. I suppress it; to think such a thing of 
Mr. Firmin. — Fy! fy! that would be shameful, 
that is not possible. 

Narb. I think so too. The man appears to 
me to be much too honorable and modest for 
such a thing. 

Sd. Modest, yes, that he is. 

Narb. You know him then ? 

Sel. We are friends. 

Narb. Well, what do you think of him? 

Sd. Mr. Firmin, I must say, is just such a 
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man as is desirable for the office; altiiough no 
great head, yet a clever man of business. — Not 
that he wants sense and knowledge — By no 
means! He may know a great deal, but he does 
not appear as if he did. 

Narh- You excite my curiosity to know him. 

8d. I have long pressed him to present 
himself — but perhaps he feels as if he were 
born to play a subordinate part, and live in 
obscurity. However, I will — 

Na/rb. Don't trouble yourself. — To a man 
of merit, a person of my station may make tiie 
first advances without detriment to his rank. — 
I will call on Mr. Firmin myself. — But let us 
now resume our former topic, interrupted by 
that La Roche. 

Sd, (Embaraasedj It is already a little late. — 

Nav^. No matter. 

Sel, It is also the time for the audience. 

Narb. (Looks at hi» watch,) Yos, in truth. 

Sd. We can defer it till to-morrow. 

Narb. Well, let it be so! 

Sd. I will therefore — 

Narb, One word — 

Sd,, What are your commands? 

Nmb. I may, at least, charge you with a 
business, which requires both capacity and courage. 

Sd. You have only to command. 

Narb. My predecessor in office, by his bad 
administration, suffered a legion of abuses to gain 
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ground, which, notwithstanding all our endea- 
vours, have not yet been removed. It is there- 
fore necessary to draw up a memorial, in which 
all these abuses are exposed, and in which, at 
the same time, the government is told the truth, 
with respect to persons. 

Sd. But, permit me, your Excellency — 
such a memorial might be attended with serious 
consequences for its author, and even for yourself. 

Narb. We don't care about that — no danger, 
no personal regard must be taken into consider- 
ation, where duty commands. 

Sd. That's thinking nobly. 

Narb. You are just the man for this work — 
I need not say any thing more to you about it. — 
You know the evil as well as I do myself, and 
even better. 

Sd. And I am, I hope, of the same opinion 
as you are about it. 

Narb. No doubt. This business requires des- 
patch, I leave you, lose no time, this is just the 
favorable moment — I should Uke, if possible, 
to forward it to the proper authorities this very 
day. — Concise and clear. — Much may be said 
in a few words. Adieu ! Go to work immediately. 



(Exit.) 
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Scene VI. 

Selieour, Enter Mrs, Belmont. 

Mrs. Bdmont, Are you alone, Mr. Selieour? 
I wished to wait till he had left — he must know 
nothing of it. 

Sd. Pray, Madam, what is it? 

Mrs. Bd. We intend having a little concert 
this evening, and my Chariot is to take an active 
part in it. 

Sd. She sings so beautifully! 

Mrs. Bd. You write verses, sometimes, 
don't you? 

Sd. Who but writes verses once in his life? 

Mrs. Bd. Well then, write us a song, or 
something of the kind, for this evening. 

Sd. You mean a romance? 

Mrs. Bel. Excellent! we are particularly fond 
of romances. 

Sd. If my zeal could compensate for the 
want of genius — 

Mrs.Bd. Modesty! well, well! I understand. 

Sd. Tis true, I require such a trifling amuse- 
ment for my recreation. I have been up the 
whole night looking through documents and cor- 
recting accounts. 

Mrs. Bd. What an abominable occupation. 

Sd. So that I feel myself a little fatigued. — 
Who knows! Perhaps the amaranth of poetry 
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may refresh me with her sweet fragrance, and 
thou, also, balm of hearts, sacred friendship! 

Seene vn. 

The preceding. Enter Robineau. 
RoUnemi. (Behind the Scene.) Well! Well! If 

he's there, I imagine I may also be allowed — 
Mrs. Bd, What's the matter there? 
Bob. (Entering.) This pack of servants con- 
sider themselves superior to their masters. — I 
wish to speak to Mr. Selicour. 
Sd. I am he. 

Boh. I shall soon see that. — Yes, upon 
my soul, it is he — yes — he himself *'— I still 
see him, tumbling about with the boys' in our 
village. — Now look at me a little — examine 
me well. I am no doubt a little changed — do 
you know me? 

Sd.. No. 

Bob. Eh, eh, I am little Christopher, son 
of Robineau, the vine-dresser, you know, who 
married that stout Madelon, your grandfather's 
^unt, Mr. Selicour. 

Sd. Ah, indeed! 

Bob. Well — it's the custom with cousins 
to embrace each other, I think. 

Sd. With pleasure — you are welcome, cousin. 
Bob. A thousand thjyaks, cousin. 
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Sd. But let us go to my own room — I 
am not at home here. 

Mrs. Bd. Pray, don't let me inten-upt you, 
Mr. Selicour. Do as if I were not here. 

Sd. With your permission, Madam, you are 
much too kind! We must excuse his plain manners, 
he is a good, honest peasant, and a cousin, whom 
I like very much. 

Mrs. Bd, That's just like you, Mr. Selicour, 

Bob. I am but just arrived cousin. 

Sd. Indeed, and whence do you come? 

Bob. Eh, whence else than from our village? 
— But this Paris is like twenty villages together. 
More than two hours already — since I alighted 
from the stage-coach — I have been strolling about, 
looking for you and Mr. La Roche, you know, 
your neighbour and school-fellow. Well, here I 
find you at last, and now all is right. 

Sd. You come on business to Paris, Cousin ? 

Bcb. On business, to be sure. 'Tis true, I 
have business. 

Sd. And what business then? 

Bob. Well, well, to try and push my for- 
tune here, cousin. 

Sd. Hal Ha! 

Bob. Well, the business is important enough, 
I should think. 

Sd. (To Mrs, Bel.) You wiU kindly excuse ~ 

Mrs. B. He amuses me. 

Sd. He is a very amusing fellow. 
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Mob. Peter, the carter, thinks my cousin 
has bought his whistle cheap in Paris. — When 
my cousin was still a little fellow, he was an arch 
rogue, and the common saying was: "He will 
not be lost, he will find his way in the world." 
— We had also heard of him, but the news sound- 
ed by far too good for us to believe it But as 
we could no longer doubt of it, my father said 
to me: Go, Christopher! seek out your cousin 
in Paris, you will not repent of the journey — 
perhaps you may make your fortune by a good 
match. — I set out immediately, and here I am 
now. — Don't take it amiss, Madam. The Ro- 
bineaus are all straightforward, what the heart 
feels, the tongue must speak — and when I saw 
my dear cousin here before me, my heart opened 
with joy. 

Mrs. JBd. Well, that's quite natural. 

^ Bob. Hear me, cousin, I also wish to push 
my fortune. You know the secret, how one must 
set about it, pray, impart it to me. 

Sd. Be always honest, faithful, and modest 
That's my whole secret, cousin, I have no other. . 
You are all well at home, I hope? 

Bob. God be praised, yes. The family is 
thriving. Bertrand has married his Susan, she 
expects to be confined soon, and hopes our cou- 
sin will stand god-father. All are well oflf, ex- 
cept your poor mother. She thinks it really hard, 
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to be obliged to suffer want, while she has a son 
80 immensely rich in town. 

Sd. (In a low voice.) Hold youT tongue, you 
blockhead! 

Mrs. Bd. What does he say of your mother? 

Sd. (Loud.) Is it possible? Then the thousand 
crowns, I sent her, have not arrived? — That 
grieves me to the soul! — How badly arranged 
these posts are — my poor good mother! How 
much she must have suffered! 

Mrs. Bd. Indeed! She must be assisted. 

Sd,. Of course ! I'll beg leave of absence of 
the minister inmiediately — it is a just demand. 
I have a right to insist upon it — the duties of 
nature precede all others — I'll hasten to my 
native village — in eight days the whole affair 
will be settled. — She did not wish to settle in 
Paris, although I begged her so much to do so. 
My dear old mother is too much attached to her 
native place. 

jBc*. Well, I cannot comprehend her at all, 
for she told us, she would very willingly have 
gone to Paris, but my cousin by no means 
wished it. 

Sd. The good woman does'nt always know 
her own mind! — But to know her in distress 
— Oh heavens ! That moves me with compassion, 
and cuts me to the very heart. 

Mrs. Bd. That I well believe, Mr. Selicour. 
But y6u will soon have found means. Now, I'll 
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go and leave you alone with your cousin. — 
Happy the wife who will once possess you. So 
dutiful a son will certainly also make a tender 
husband. (Exit,) 

Scene VIII. 

Selicour and Eobineau. 

Rob, Odds life ! cousin, I am quite surprised 
at you — I should never have expected so cor- 
dial a reception from you. ''He is excessively 
proud and haughty," said the people at home, 
"he will no longer acknowledge you." 

Set, (After having carefuUy looked whether Mrs, B» 

was reaUy gone.) Tell me, you doukcy, what came 
into your head to fall on me here so impoitunely? 

Rob, Well, Weill as I told you already, I 
come to make my fortune. 

8d, To make your fortune! You blockhead! 

Rob. Eh, eh, cousin! How you do treat 
me, — I'll not suifer myself to be treated so. 

Sd, So, you'll play the offended, will you 

— it's a pity to waste your anger — to run away 
from your village to Paris ! You idle fellow, you 1 

Rob. But what behaviour all at once, cousin! 

— At first the friendly reception, and now this 
angry tone with me. — That's not dealing honestly 
and plainly; don't take it ill of me, that's acting 
falsely — and were I to tell others how you treat 
me — it would do you little honor. Yes, that 
it would. 
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Sd. (Alarmed.) Tell Others what? 

Bob. Yes, yes, cousin. 

Sel. Take care how you do that, you knave. 
I'll procure you a place — I'll provide for my 
mother. Be quiet, I'll get you a place! You 
may rely upon it 

Boh, Well, if you'll do that - 

Sd, But here we cannot speak about it. 
Awayl To my room. 

' Rob. Yes, listen, cousin. I should like so 
much quite an easy and comfortable living, if you 
could only procure me a place in the excise office. 

8d. You may rely upon it, I shall procure 
you the proper place. — Back to the village with 
the silly clod-hopper, as quickly as possible. (Exeunuj 



ACT III. 

Scene I. 

La Jtoche and CJiarles Firmin meeting. 

La Roche. I have been long looking for 
you. — Listen! — Well, I have kept my word 
— I have described this Selicour to the minister. 

Charles. Keally? And so all is over with 
him. Quite over? 

La R. Not exactly that. — Not yet quite, 
for I must tell you, he has got himself out of 
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the aflfair by lying, so that I stood there like a 
regular dunce. — The hypocrite pretended to be 
moved, he acted the tender, the generous friend 
with me, he loaded me with assurances of friend- 
ship, and will appoint me chief of the office. 

CharL How? What? That is excellent, in- 
deed! I congratulate you on it. 

La B. I took him to be a fortune-hunter; 
I imagined that he only cared for place and money; 
— I had never thought him so false and traitorous. 
The hypocrite with all his sweet prattle! But he 
could not make a fool of me, and I refused it 
plainly. 

Charl. And so we are still where we were? 
And my father is no better off than he was before? 

La B, Very true — but ; only let me manage 
it! Let me manage it! 

Charl, Nor am I any further advanced either. 
I stole into the garden to see whether I might 
happen to meet my lover there. — But in vain! 
A few poetical stanzas, which I made there in 
solitude, are the whole fruit I bring back. 

La B. Excellent! Bravo! Compose verses on 
your lover. Meanwhile I'll follow up the scent 
of my game. The rogue is very much mistaken, 
if he believes, I have given up my plan. 

Charl. Dear La Roche ! That's beneath our 
dignity. Let the wretch carry on his dirty work, 
and let us obtain by merit, what he secretly ac- 
quires by baseness. 
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La B. Away with this pride! It is a weak- 
ness! It is false delicacy (aSorurtl^cir). What? 
are we to wait till honesty rules the world? For 
that, we should have to wait long. Everybody 
intrigues. Well then, let us try the same in a 
good cause. This, however, doesn't concern you. 
— Compose your verses, cultivate your talent, I 
will make it productive, I — that's my concern. 

GhaH. Yes, but you must not forget pru- 
dence. You have got yourself into a bad affair 
to-day. 

La B. And it will not be the last time. — 
But, never mind! I will proceed, I'll not let my- 
self be daunted, I'll press him so long and so 
often (and that closely), till, at last, I'll give him 
a blow. I have long been his fool, now I will 
play him a trick also. If we suffer the knave to 
go on as he has commenced, I shall soon be con- 
sidered the rogue, and your father the dunce. 

Guxrl Somebody is coming! 

La B. It is he himself. 

Giarl. I cannot bear the sight of him. I'll 
go back to the garden and finish my poem. iExiQ 

La B. I will also go away. I will go to 
work immediately. — But , no — it is better to 
remain. Otherwise the coxcomb might imagine 
that I feared him; ^ 

3n 
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Scene II. 

La Roche. Enter Selicour, 

Sel Ah, ah! Do I find Mr. La Roche here? 

La B. He himself, Mr. Selicour. 

8d. Very much ashamed, I see. 

La B. Not particularly! 

Sel. Your furious attack on me has availed 
you nothing. — The friend has shot his arrow 
in vain. 

La -B. Never mind! 

Sd, Indeed, friend La Roche, hard as you 
attacked me — Yet I was sorry for you, with 
your foolish whims. 

La B. Mr. Narbonne is not present now — 
don't constrain yourself. 

Sel. What do you mean? 

La B. Be as impertinent as you please. 

Sel Excellent ! 

La B. Boast of your triumph. You have 
got the better of me. 

Sel. To be sure, one may be proud of hav- 
ing triumphed over so formidable an adversary. 

La B. If I didn't do it right to-day, in your 
school, I shall soon learn to do it better. 

Sd. What, Mr. La Roche? You have not 
yet ceased to injure me? 

La B. On account of one unlucky move, one 
does not give up the game. 
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8d. So, you are a faithful knight of Mr. 
Pirmin'sl — Well, well! 

. £a 12. He must often help you out of your 
difficulties, this honest FirminI 

jSW. What does he give you for your kni^t- 
ly aid? 

La B. What do you pay him for the docu- 
ments he writes for you? 

8d. Take care of what you say, friend La 
Roche! — I could bring you into great difficulties. 

La B. Don't be angry, friend Selicour. — 
Anger betrays a bad conscience. 

8d. Tis true, I ought only to laugh at 
your folly. 

La B. You despise an enemy, who appears 
too weak for you. I will reflect, how I can de^ 
serve your esteem! f£^t La Roehej 

Scene m. 

Selieour falonej. 

8d. They wish to make Firmin ambassador. 
— Softly, friend! — We are not so far yet — 
But Firmin has always behaved so well towards 
me. — It is probably his son, that young fellow, 
who composes verses, certainly — and it is this 
La Roche who incites them. — Firmin has merit, 
I must confess, and if it should ever awake his 
ambition, I know no one who could be more 
dangerous to me. — This must be guarded agsdnst! 

The Parasite. 4 
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— But in what a dilemma do I find myself I — 
Just this moment I am in most urgent need of 
both the Firmins, the father, with his knowledge, 
and the son with his verses. — Let us reap ad- 
vantage from them first, and afterwards T\l find 
means of getting rid of them. 

Scene IV. 

Selicour. Enter Firmin the Father. 

Sd. Is it you, Mr. Firmin? I was just go- 
ing to you. 

Firm. To me? 

Sd. To come to an explanation with you — 
Fimi. About what? 

Sd. About a bagatelle — Dear Firmin; it 
is a great comfort for me to see you. — They 
wished to set us at variance. 

Firm. To set us at variance! 

Sd. Certainly. But they shall not succeed, 
I hope. I am your true and sincere friend, and 
I have proved it to-day, I think, when that mad- 
Jieaded La Roche wished to slander me in the 
presence of the minister. 

Firm. What? Is it possible that La Roche — 

Sd. He has exposed me most abominably. 

Fi/rm. He has lost his situation. Imagiiie 
yourself in his case. 

Sd. He is an ungrateful fellow, after all I 
have done for him. — And he said he did it, to 
render you a service — But he served you badly 
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by endeayouring to ipjure me. — What do I de- 
sire more than jour happiness? — But I know 
better than this hot-headed fellow, what is of use 
to you. Therefore, I have abready formed a little 
plan for you. — The noisy bustle of the public of- 
fices is odious to you; I know you don't Uke living 
in the bustling city. You shall be provided for, 
Mr. Firmin. You will choose some solitary quiet 
little spot, enjoy a good salary; I'll send you 
work, you like to work, you shall have no want of it 
Firm. But how — 

8d. These, are as yet only ideas, there is 
time enough till then. — Hi^py is he who spends 
his days in a rural retreat! — Ah, Mr. Firmin! 
I shall never eiqoy that! I am doomed to the 
city, the slave, of circumstanges, exposed to the 
arrows of malice. I have also considered it the 
duty of a kind relation, to send back to the 
country, with the greatest speed, a cousin, who 
wished to settle here. — My good cousin! I wil- 
lingly paid his travelling expenses — for, you 
will confess yourself, that it is infinitely better 
to live free in obscurity in the country, than to 
plague and torment one's self here in the city. 

Fwm. That's my opinion too. But what do 
you really want with me? 

j8W. Well, as I told you, I wished above 
ail things to convince myself of the friendship of 
my dear colleague. — And then — you have so 
often* helped me out of embarrassments; I do not 
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conceal it, I owe you so much — so much I My 
situation will be my death. — I am charged with 
so much business. — In truth, it requires niy 
whole ability to get through it — Are you satis- 
fied with our new minister? 
^ Firm. I admire him. 

Sd. Yes, he is what I call a clever chief, 
indeed. And it was certainly high time, that such 
a man got the place, if all was not to be ruined. 
— I told him to-day, thAt all is not yet €us it 
ought to be. If you wish that all shall take its 
right course, you must present a memorial, in 
which all that still needs improvement, should be 
pointed out with the strictest truth. — lliis idea 
of mine he has zealously seized, and wishes to 
have such a memorial immediately. — He charged 
me with the execution of it. — But the inter- 
minable business, which presses on me — in fact, 
I tremble when I think of any augmentation of it 

Firm. And so, in this case you count upon 
me? Don't you? 

8d. Well! I confess it 

Firm. This time you could not have applied 
to a better man. » 

Sd. Oh, that I know! That I knowl 

Firm. For having been so long an eye- 
witness of the abuses of the former administra- 
tion — and in order not merely to sigh over 
them, as an idle spectator, I have confided my 
complaints and plans of improvt^ment to paper — - 
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and tiius the work, demanded of you, has been 
already completed by me. — When drawing it 
up, I didn't think of making any positiye use of 
it — I wrote it down only to ease my heart. 
8d. Is it possible? You have — 
Firm. All is ready, if you wish to make 
use of it 

8d. If I wish to make use of it? Oh, with 
pleasure! — This is indeed a most desirable 
chance. 

Firm. But the papers are not in the best order. 

Sd. Oh, ril undertake that little trouble 
with pleasure. — The minister shall have the 
memorial this very evening — I shall name you 
as the author, you shall have the honor of it. 

Firm. You know I don't care much about 
that Provided I can only do good, no matter 
under what name. 

Sd. Worthy, amiable man! No one does 
your modest merit more justice than I do. You 
will therefifte be so kind — the papers — 

Firm. I can fetch them immediately, if you 
can wait so long. 

Sd. Yes, go, m wait here. 

Firm. Here comes my son. — Mean whilOi 
he can keep you company. — But don't tell him 
anything of it — Do you hear, I beg you. 

Sd. Well Why not then? 

Firm. For certain reasons. 

8d. Well, if you wish. — However it will 
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gi?e me some trouble to keep your kindness a 

secret — (AfUr Firmin hat left J Poor fellowl He 

fears, perhaps, his son would scold him. 
Scene V. 

SeUe&ur. Enter Charles Firmin (reading a paper which he 
quickly conceals at the eight of Sdicour.) 

Charles. This Selicour again. (About to go,) 

8d. Stay, my young friend! Why do you 
flee society so much? 

Charl. I beg your pardon, Mr. Selicour. 
{To himself.) How vcxatious to ruu in the way of 
this prattler I 

Sd. I have long wished to see you, my 
dear friend! How are the muses getting on? 
How do the verses flow? — Good Mr. Firmin 
has a great objection to them, I know, but he 
is wrong. — You possess so decided a talent. — 
If you were but once known to the world — 
but that will come. — This very morning I have 
spoken of you. — 

Charl Of me? 

Sd. With the mother of our minister — and 
from the manner in which I spoke of you, she 
is already quite taken with you. 

Charl So, on what occasion was that? 

Sd. She plays the connoisseur — I don't 
know how she has become one. — She is flattered 
on account of her son. — What? If you were 
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to pay court to her in a clever, genteel manner 
— for that purpose I was just about to look for 
you. — She demanded some couplets from me 
for this evening. — Well, in my time, I also 
composed verses as well as other people, but 
my brain has become rusty with tedious business I 
What would you think of composing some verses, 
instead of my doing so.? — You would confide 
them to me — I'll read them to the company — 
they will be charmed with them — they will wish 
to know from me, who — I — I'll name you! IH 
seize the opportunity to applaud you. — Every 
one will be full of your praise, and in a short 
time the new poet, just as celebrated for his 
wit as for his sword, is ushered into day! 

Charl. You open a brilliant prospect for me. 

8d. It is quite in your power to realize it 

Chati. {Aaide.) He only wishes to persuade me! 
Ifs mere falsehood; I know very well that he's 
false — but how weak I am against praise! He 
could persuade me in spite of myself. — {ToSeiieour,) 
Well, they demand for this evening — 

Sd. A trifle ! A mere trifle ! A little song, 
in which, unaffectedly, a delicate line might be 
tamed to the praise of the minister. 

Chml. To make the panegyrist, is not my 
affair. The dignity of poetry shall not be thus 
d^aded by me. All praise, how well soever it 
may be deserved, is flattery when addressed to 
the great 
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8d. The genuine pride of a trae votary of 
the Moses 1 Therefore nothing of encomium, but 
something of love — tenderness — sensibility — 

Charl. {Looks at his paper.) Gould I have imagined 
when I wrote them, that I should so soon have 
an opportunity? — 

8d. What? How? Those are not verses? 

Ch<xd. Oh, pardon me, A very weak attempt 

Sd. Oh nonsense 1 Heavens! Here we have 
just what we want. Pray, show it me immedi- 
ately! — You shall soon see the effect — It is 
not necessary that it should be exactly a romance 
— these bagatelles, these nice little things, often 
produce a greater effect than one imagines — 
them the ladies are won, and the ladies can do 
all. — Give it me! Give it me! — What! You 
hesitate? Well, just as you like! I intended to 
be of use to you — to make you known. — You 
don't wish to be known. — Keep your verses! 
It's your advantage, not mine, that I had in view. 

Charl. If only — 

8d. If you wish to play the affected — 
Charl. But, I don't know — 

8d. (Snatches the paper out of his hand,) You are A 

child! Give it mel I'll serve you against your 
will — Your father himself shall soon do justice 
to your merit. Here he comes. iJhtts the paper imta 

his right'hand pocket.) 
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* Scene VI. 

The preceding. Enter Firmin the Father, 

Firm. Here, my friend, but keep it a secret. 

(Givee him the paper secretly. ) 

Sd. I know how to be silent, (iw* the paper 

into hie left-hand pocket.) 

Charl. {To himeeif.) Have I done wrong in giv- 
ing them to him? But after all what can he do 
with my verses? 

8d. My dear friends! You have afforded 
me a delightful quarter of an hour. But one for- 
gets one's self in your society. — The minister 
will be waiting for me. — I tear myself unwil- 
lingly from you, for there is always something to 
be profitted in the society of such worthy men. 

{Flxit, fraepingi his pockets with both hands,) 

Berne Vn. 

Both Fimnns. 

Firm. This then is the man, whom you 
call an intriguer, a caballer — and no one takes 
more interest in me than he does. 

Charles. You may consider me a dreamer — 
but the more he flatters you, the less Til trust 
him. — This sweet voice that he assumes towards 
you — either he wants you, or he intends to 
ruin you. 

Firm. Fy upon your want of confidence t 
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No, my son! And even should I become the 
sacrifice of malice — yet, I will delay as long as 
possible believing in the baseness of others. 

Scene Vm. 

The preceding. Enter La Roche, 

La R. Are you here, Mr. FirminI — I am 
extremely happy — The minister intends to pay 
you a visit 

Chart. To visit my father? 

Firm. Me? 

La R. Yes , you yourself I — I remarked 
well, that as I dropped a word concerning you, 
you had already excited his whole attention. — 
This Selicour is rather uneasy about it — So 
that the step I have taken to-day has been of 
some avail. 

Charl. So, you now see yourself brought to 
light against your will! — What a happy eventl 

Firm. Yes! Yes! In your imagination you 
see me already ambassador and minister. — Mr. 
de Narbonne has some little commission for me, 
and that will be all. 

fja B. No, no, I tell you — he wishes to 
become acquainted with you. — And that's not 
all. No! No! His eyes have been opened at last 
This Selicour, I know, is near his M. — This 
very day — it is shameful — abominable — but 
ril say nothing. — The minister, sent to your 
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house to inquire for you; he was told you were 
in the office. — He will certainly search for you 
here. Did I not say so? See t here he is already. 

{Jteiires to the back-ffround.) 

Scene EC. 

The preceding. Enter Narbonne, 

Narb. I have seen documents of yours, Mr. 
Firmin, which give me a high opinion of your 
talents, and I hear your probity and modesty 
praised on all sides. — I am in the most ur- 
gent want of men like you — Therefore, I come 
to beg your assistance^ your advice, your co- 
operation in the difficult office with which I am 
intrusted. — Will you honor me with your friend- 
ship, Mr. Firmin? 

Firm. So much confidence makes me quite 
ashamed, and proud at the same time. — I a(^ 
c^t your kind offer with much pleasure and grati- 
tude — but I fear they have given you too high 
an opinion of me. 

Chart. You have been told no more than 
the truth, Mr. de Narbonne! — I beg you not 
to believe my father on this point. 

Firm. Don't boast too much of quite a 
common merit, my son. 

NaH}. So, this is your son, Mr. Firmin? 

Firm. Yes, your Excellency. 

Narb. The same Charles Firmin of whom 
my mother and daughter spoke this very morning? 
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Charl. Your mother and the amiable Miss 
Chariot still remember Charles Firmin? 

Narb. They have told me much that is very 
flattering of you. 

Charl. Ah, if I could but merit so much 
kindness I 



^ Narb. I shall be happy to be more intimately 
acquainted with yourself and your father, worthy 
young man. — Mr. Firmin! if it is my duty to 
seek for you, it is no less yours, to let your- 
self be found. Let the incapable indulge tiiem- 
selves in ignoble idleness. — The man of talent, 
who loves his country, tries to catch the eye of 
his chief, and seeks to obtain the situation, which 
he is conscious of deserving. — Blockheads and 
worthless characters are always at hand to boast 
of their presumptuous merits. — How can true 
merit be discovered, if it will not compete even 
with its contemptible rivals ? — Consider , Mr. 
Firmin, that we are responsible for the good 
which we neglect to do, as well as lor the evil 
which we do not prevent. 

Charl. Do you hear now, father? 
Firm. If you'll afford me an opportunity to 
serve my country, I will embrace it with pleasure. 

Narb. And I demand no more. — In order 
to become better acquainted ?rith one another, I 
beg you both to sup with me this evening. You'll 
find agreeable society. — A couple of good friends, 
a few relations. — All ceremony aside, and I pro- 
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mise you, my mother, who has not become prouder 
by my new position, will receive you most cordially. 

Firm. We accept of your kind invitation 
with pleasure. 
. GmH. (To himself) I shall seo Chariot 1 

La B. {AMe,) Things have taken a good 
turn — the moment is favorable — Courage! 
One attack more on this Selicourl (Advaneea) So, 
at last, you do justice to merit, well! Now, it 
is still left to unmask vice. — Fortunately, I find 
you here, and can continue where I stopped this 
morning. — This Selicour silenced me to-day — 
I confess, I acted awkwardly, by being overhasty, 
but the truth is still truth. I am positively in 
the right You demand facts — I am provided 
with them. 

NoH). What? How? 

La R. This fellow, who pretends to be the 
support of his mother and his whole family, has 
given a fine reception to a poor devil of a cou- 
sin, who, in his simplicity and folly, confiding in 
him, came to town to-day to try, through him, 
to procure himself a little place. The hypocrite 
has turned him off as a good'-for-nothing fellow. 
TKs thus he treats his relations — and how bad 
his heart is, his needy mother can — 

Firm. You wrong hiim much, dearLa Boche! . 
Just this cousin, ^hom he is said to have turned 
away,* returns to his village , loaded by him with 
acts of kindness, and cured of folse hopes! 
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Narb, Just towards this cousin he has acted 
very welL 

La B. How? What? 

Narh. My mother was present at the con- 
versation. 

Firm, Dear La Roche! Don't give way so 
much to the suggestions of blind revenge. 

La B. Very fine, Mr. Firmin! You still 
speak in his favor. 

Firm. He is absent, it is my duty to de- 
fend him. 

Narb. This feeling does you honor, Mr. Fir- 
min; and Mr. Selicour has spoken of you to-day 
in the same manner. — How rejoiced I am to 
see myself surrounded by such worthy persons. — 
{To La jRoehe.) But you who pcrsecuto poor Selicour 
so irreconcilably, you appear to me not to be 
the good man, you are taken for. — And truly, 
all I have seen of you till now, does you no 
great honor. 

La B. (To himself,) I could burst with rage — 
But patience a little. 

Narb. The more ill I am told of good Seli- 
cour, the better I am inclined to think of him, 
and I am even about to unite him more closely 
with my family. 

Charl {BerpUxed,) How so? 

Narb. My mother has certain plans, whidi 
I perfectly approve of. — Also with you, Mr. Fir- 
min, I intend something good. — This evening 
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we'll speak more about it. — Don't forget to come 
early. (To Charles.) You, my young friend, apply 
yourself to poetry, I hear; my mother has praised 
your talent to me to-day. — Let us soon hear 
something of your own composition. I also am 
fond of the Muses , although I cannot devote my 
time to their service — Good bye, gentlemen. — 
Pray, no ceremony. (-ze»v.> 

Scene X. 

The preceding without Narbonne. 

Charles. I shall see her ! I shall speak with 
herl — But these certain plans of the grand- 
mother — heavens ! I tremble. — There is no 
longer the least doubt that she's destined for 
this Selicour. 

Firm. Well, my sonl to-day is indeed a 
happy day. 

La R. For you, Mr. Firmin — but for me? — 

Firm. Never fear. I hope to make all good 
again. (To charies.) Behave prudently, my sonl 
At least don't forget yourself in the presence of 
the minister. 

Chart. Never fearl But you also, father, for 
OHce in your life, show that you axe something. 

Firm. Well! I shall be lectured too. 

Chad. Am I not right, Mr. La Roche? 

Firm. Let his example at least be a warning to 
you. — Courage, La Roche 1 If my intercession be of 
any weight, your cause is not yet lost (MsUFimUn.} 
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Scene XL 

Charles Firmin and La Moche. 

La B. Well, what do you say to that? Is 
it right that your father himself should contradict 
all I said, and protect the villain? 

Chafi. Dearest friend I This morning I des^ 
pised your services, now I implore your assistance. 
There's no longer any doubt that Selicour is des- 
tined for her husband. I am not worthy to possess 
her, but still much less this wretch. 

La B. Does it require a spur to incite me? 
You have witnessed how ill I have been treated 
on his account. Listen to me! I have heard that 
the minister has, this very day, charged him with 
the execution of a very important and difficult bu^ 
siness, which must be completed before evening. 
He will either not execute it at all, or at best, 
he will produce something miserable. Thus his 
incapacity will come to light. In spite of his 
flattering manners, he is hated by all, and all 
wish his disgrace. No one will help him, I am 
sure of it, so much is he hated. 

Chart. I shall, in all cases, prevent my 
father from doing so. I now well see for what 
purpose he talked me out of my poem. Could 
he be impudent enough, to acknowledge himself 
its author in my presence? 

La B. Come into the garden with me. He 
must not find us together. — You call yoursdf 
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Bay master, friend Selicourt Take care of your- 
self. — Your pupil is improving, and even before 
evening you shall learn something from him. (Bxeum.) 



ACT m 

Scene I. 

^ter Mrs. Belmont and Chariot 

Mrs. Bd. Stay, Chariot. I have a word to 
say to you before the company arrives. — Tell me, 
my child, what do you think of Mr. Selicour? 

Giarh I, Grandmamma? 

Mrs. Bel. Yes, you. 

Charl. Well, he appears to me to be a very 
agreeable, deserving, worthy man. 

Mr. Bd. I am happy to hear you say so. 
I'm glad, dear child, that you have so good an 
opinion of him, for, if your father and I have 
any influence on you, Mr. Selicour shall soon be 
your husband. 

Chart. (Perplexed.) My husband! — 

Mrs. Bd. Are you surprised at that? 

Qiarl. Mr. Selicour!? 

Mrs. Bd. We don't think we can better pro- 
vide for your happiness — 

Charl. I will willingly accept a husband from 
your and my father's hands — but — you will 
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consider me whimsical, dear Grandmamma — I 
don't know how it is — this Selicour, whom I 
otherwise highly esteem — whom I have nothing 
to object to — I don't know whence it comes — 
when I think of him as a husband: I feel in my 
very soul a sort of — 

Mrs, Bd. Not of aversion I hope? 

Charl. Even of horror, I would say. I know 
I do him wrong, but I can by no means over- 
come it. — I feel, for him, much more of fear 
than of love. 

Mrs. Bd. Well, welll I know this fear, 
daughter. 

Charl. Nol Hear! — 

Mrs. Bd. A pleasing, maiden -like bash- 
fulness. That I must know, believe me. — Was 
I not once young myself? — Besides, this match 
suits your family. — A man who knows every 
thing — a man of taste — a nice connoisseur — 
apd an obliging, tried friend. ^ Moreover, all 
families wish to have him. Were it not that he 
is Just now afinicted on account of his moiheri 
he would have promised me a romance for you 
this evening — for he is accomplished in every 
thing, and he would like to please you in every 
trifle. — But I hear him coming. He is always 
faithful to his promise. Indeed there is nobody 
like him. 
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The preceding. Enter SeUeour. 

Sd. This morning you requested a pathetic, 
tender song of me. I have done my utmost, 
Madam — and here I have the honour of pre- 
senting it to you. 

Mrs. Bd. What, Mr. Selieour? You have 
finished it already ? — Indeed, I was afraid, that 
the bad news — 

8d. What news? 

Mrs. Bd. From your mother — 

Sd. From my mother! — Yes — I — I 
have just now received a letter from her — a 
letter in which she writes me, that she has at 
last — 

Mrs. Bd. That she has received the thou- 
sand crowns? — Well, I am glad of it. 

8d. Gould I otherwise have been so calm? 
But, heaven be praised, now this stone is re- 
moved from my heart, and, in the first impulse 
of my joy, I composed these strophes, which I 
have had the honor to present to you. 

Mrs. Bd. (To chttHou) You woidd have pitied 
him, had you seen him. — There it was that I 
became acquainted with his excellent heart. — 
Mr. Selieour, I am delighted with your romance, 
even before I have read it. 
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SoeM HL 

TA# preceding. Enter Narbonne, 

Narb. Selicour here with you! Eh, eh, 
dear mother, you detain him from more important 
affairs. — He has urgent business, and yet you 
torment him with useless commissions. 

Mrs. Bd. Well, well, my son! — Why, 
he's about to become angry. 

Narh. How is the memorial, which is so 
important and urgent to be executed? 

Sel. The memorial is ready. Here it is. 

Narb, What, finished already. 

8d. And I beg you to believe me, when I 
say, that I have spared neither time nor trouble 
with it. 

Narb. But how is that possible? 

8d, The abuses of the late administration 
have but too often grieved my heart — I couldn't 
content myself with idly regretting them. — I 
entrusted my indignation, my blame, my schemes 
for improvement to paper, and thus it happens', 
that the business you charged me with, was se- 
cretly executed by me long ago. — Nor, indeed, 
should I have been wanting in courage to pub- 
lish it openly, if the government itself had not 
at last conceived the matter, and, in your person, 
chosen a man, capable of putting all in order 
again. — Now the proper time has arrived to 
make public use of these papers. Nothing more 
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was necessary than to put the leaves in order, 
and that was done in a few minutes. 

Mrs. Bd. Well, my son. You may be satis- 
fied , I think. — Mr. Selicour had accomplished 
your wishes before he knew them; he has anti- 
cipated you; and by the most fortunate chance 
you serve each other mutually. 

Narb. I see with pleasure, that we agree 
in our opinions. — Give it me, Mr. Selicour. 
This very evening, I'll send it to the proper 
authorities. 

Sd. /To him»elf.) AH gOOS WCU. — Now tO 

get rid of this Firmin, who stands in my way. 
(Loud J Will you pardon me, Mr. de Narbonne? 
I am sorry to say — but I fear, that the accu- 
sation of Mr. La Roche this morning may have 
made some impression on you. 
Narb. Not the least. 

8d. I feared it — From all I see, this La 
Roche has already disposed of my charge. 
Narb. What? 

Sd. I have always had a very good opinion 
of Mr. Firmin ; but I confess — I begin at last 
to doubt him. 

Narb. What? Why? This very day you have 
praised his good nature to me. 

Sd. Can one confide in the most good na- 
tured man beyond a certain degree? — I see 
myself surrounded by enemies. They lay snares 
for me. 
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Narh. You wrong Mr: Firmin, I know him 
better, and I'll answer for him. 

8d. I wish I could think so well of him. 

Narh. The abominable ingratitude of that 
La Roche must naturally make you suspicious. 
But if you entertain the least shade of doubt 
respecting Mr. Firmin, you will presently have 
an opportunity of being undeceived. 

Sd. And how? 

Narh. In a moment he will be here himself. 

8d. Mr. Firmin — here? 

Narb. Her^! — I could not refiiselmyself 
the pleasure of seeing him, and I have seen him. 

Sd. Seen himl Excellent! 

Na/rh. He and his son sup with us this evening. 

8d. Sup — His sonl Excellent 1 

Mrs, Bd. and Charl Charles Firmin? 

Narb. The young officer, whose merits you 
have so often praised to me. — I have invited 
father and son to supper. 

Mrs. Bd. I'll give them a cordial reception. 

Narb. (To Sei,j You have no objection to it, 
I hope? 

8d. I beg your pardon, Sir — quite the 
contrary. 

Mrs. Bd. I have a predilection for the father 
for the son's sake. And what does our Chariot 
say to it? 

Charl. I^ Grandmamma, I am quite of your 
opinion. . 
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No/irb. You can then speak your minds freely 
and openly to each other. 

8d. Oh, there's no need of that — not 
the least — ^If I may confess it, I have always 
considered Mr. Firmin as the most honorable of 
men — and if I wronged him for a moment, with 
pleasure I now confess my error. — For my part, 
I am convinced that he's my friend. 

Narh. He has proved it. He speaks of you 
with the greatest esteem. — 'Tis true, I know 
him only since this morning, but he certainly 
deserves — 

Sd. f Interrupting J All the praisc, which, you 
know, I have lately bestowed on him — But 
such I am. My heart knows nothing of envy. 

Narb. He combines sound judgment with an 
excellent heart, and no man can be freer from 
the desire of vanity than he is. I would lay a 
wager, that he is capable of leaving to another 
the whole merit of what he has himself performed. 

Sd. Do you think so ? 

Narb. He* is just the man to do so. 

Mrs. Bd. His son would not be likely to 
think so, on this point. 

Gmrl. To be sure not, he is a fiery young 
poet, who doesn't understand joking. 

Sd. Would he be likely to cede to anothw 
the merit of his own work? 

Charl. Oh, I doubt it very much. 

Narb. I like this spirit in a young soldier. 
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Sd. Oh, certainly, that promises much. 

Narb. Each in his proper place, both will 
be extremely useful. 

8d. It is, indeed, delightful, how you seek 
for clever men. 

Narh. That's my duty (Speaks to hu dttugktwj 

Sd. Now, I have it I (To Mrs. Belmont, a$id0,J 

A word, Madam. — People might think that 
you detain me from my official duties. There- 
fore, if my lines should be sung this evening, 
pray — don't mention my name. 

Mrs. Bd. If you don't wish it, I will not 
8d, Yes — an idea strikes me — What? 
If I, for greater security's sake, should request 
some one of the company to confess himself the 
author? 

Mrs.Bd. What? You are capable of ceding 
the praise of it to another? 

Sd, Pahl That's a trifle for me. 

Enter both Firmina, x 

Chariot (Sees them unth j<^j Here they come. 
Scene IV. 

The preceding. Both Firmina. 

Narh. (Beoeiving them,) I havo loug expectod 
you gentlemen. — Walk in! Approach. You are 
heartily welcome. This, Mr. Firmin, is my mother, 
and this my daughter. — You are no strangers 
to my family. 
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Mrs. Bd. (To Charles Firmm.) I did not ex- 
pect to see you here in Paris; it is very agree- 
able to meet dear friends so unexpectedly. 

Charles, That title is highly valuable to 
me. (To ohariot.j You have left your aunt in good 
health, I hope? 

Chariot. Yes, Mr. Firmin. 

Charles. Those were never-to-be-forgotten 
days, which I spent in your house. It was there 
Madam — 

Narb, (To Firmm the futher.) Let US leave the 
young people to renew their acquaintance. — 
Well, Mr. Firmin, here is Mr. Selicour. 

8d. {To Firmin.) Indeed — I am — I cannot 
express to you, how rejoiced I am — to see you 
introduced at Mr. de Narbonne's. 

Narb. You are both just the men to do 
each other justice. {To Firmin.) He has something 
on his heart, I wish, gentlemen, you would give 
each other a mutual explanatioh. 

8d. Oh, not sol Not so I Mr. Firmin knows 
me as his friend. 

Narb. And you may be assured he is yours 
also; I wish you had heard with what zeal he 
took your part this very day. That La Roche 
has certainly again — 

8d. But what in the world can it be that 
leads La Rache to excite people so much against me? 

Narb. This La Roche is not the man for me 
— at least, I have a bad opinion of his character. 
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Finn. You may wrong him. I have spoken 
against him to day, but now, I must defend him. 

Sd. It is by no means necessary. I esteem 
him, I know his good heart, but I know his 
whims too. And let him slander me as much as 
he pleases before the whole world, if he is only 
not believed by you. — You see, we have ar- 
ranged now. — Our difference is settled; further 
explanation is unnecessary. 

Mrs. Bd. Well, won't you be seated, gentlemen ? 

8d. (To charUs Firmm,) The pocm is already 
delivered. 

Charles. Really? 

8d. The old Grandmamma has it, and I 
havn't concealed the name of the author from her. 

{Leading Mrs. Bel asids.) Do yOU kuOW what I haVC 

done? 

Mrs. Bd. What? 

Sd. Young Firmin, you know, writes verses. 

Mrs. Bd. Yesl — And well? 

Sd. I have requested him to acknowledge 
himself as the author of the little song. — He 
has consented to do so. 

Mrs. Bd. Has consented? That I well 
believe. 

Sd. Mind that you don't betray me. 

Narb. But, dear mother, till our other guests 
arrive, let us think of some little amusement — 
m not invite you to cards. — We can employ 
our time better. 
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Firm. You have only to command. 
Charks. It depends on Mrs. Belmont 
Omrlot. Are you fond of music still, Mr. 
Finnin? 

Na/rK Tis true, you don't sing badly. — 
Let us hear! — have you nothing new to give us? 

Charles, If it shouldn't cause Miss Chariot' 
too much trouble. — 

Chariot I have just been presented with 
some strophes. 

Narb, Well! with your permission, I shall 
meanwhile peruse the memorial of our friend. 

Sd. But we shall disturb you, Mr. de Nar- 
bonne. 

Narb. Not in the least ! I am accustomed 
to study amid the greatest noise and in this 

case it is only reading. (Ooea over to the opposite aide 
and site down,J 

Sd. But if you'd rather 
Narb. Pardon me. It doesn't admit of de- 
lay. Duty must be first attended to. 

Mrs. Bd. Well, we'll let him have his own 

way, and begin our song. (AU nt down Chariot at one 
end, Mrs. Belmont beside Chariot, Selicour between Mrs. Bel- 
mont and CharUsy beside the latter JBirmin the father.) 

Chariot. The air is equally well chosen, I see. 

Mrs. Bd. The author is not far oflf — I can 
see him without spectacles. 

8d. (Low to Mrs. Bel. J Don*t betray me — 
fTo Charles Finmn.j That refcrs to you, my friend. 
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Chmia. To himl To what? 

Firm. Is it true Charles ? Are you — 

Sel, He is the author. 

Chariot (To her Grandmamma. J What? Mr. Fir- 

min is the author 1 

Mrs. Bd. (Aloud.) Yes! (Secretly. j Pray don't 
name the real author — 

Chariot. Why not? 

Mrs. Bd. There is a reason for it. (ib Seheour.) 
Will you accompany Chariot? 
3d. With pleasure. 

Firm. {_AngrUy to jus son.) Certainly, an over- 
hasty matter again — but you cannot live with- 
out writing poetry — 

Charles. But, dear father, first hear, before 
you condemn. 

Chariot, (sings.) 
A youth sat near a fountain, 

Binding flowers for a wreath, 
He saw them swiftly floating 

On the dancing waves heneath; — 
"Thus flee my youthful summers 

*'Iiike the water's restless way, 
"My early days all vanish, 

"As the garlands fade away." 

Mrs. Bd. {Regarding Seiieour.) This Commence- 
ment promises much. 

Sd. (Pointing to Charles Firmin.) TheSC COmpIi- 

ments are due to that gentleman. 

Mrs. Bd. Well! well! I understand. 
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Firm. This idea is trivial, is commonplace. 
Charles. But, nevertheless it is true. 

Narh. {On the opposite side occupied with the memorial.) 

The introduction is very good , and instantly ex- 
cites the attention. 

Chariot (sings again.) 
''Ask not my cause of mourning 

"In the blooming days of youth; 
"In spring is all rejoicing, 

"AU fuU of hope and truth; — 
•*But nature's thousand voices 

"Sweet murm'ring every part, 
"Awake but thoughts of sadness 

"In the depths of my poor heart." 

Mrs. Bd. Delightful! 
Firm. Not bad. 

8el. {To Charles Firmin.) You See how all ad- 
mire you. 

Narb. {Reading.) Excolleutly deYeIop|ed, and 
energetically written. — Do, read it with me, 

Mr. Firmin. {Firmin approaches the minister, and reads 
over his left shoulder,) 

Mrs. Bel. Quite divine! 

Sel. (Approaching Narbonne.) — But, 'tis trUC, 

'tis very true, I am much indebted to Mr. Fir- 
min for his assistance. {Returns to the other side, be- 
tween Charles Firmin and Mrs. Belmont; but without losing 
sight of the other group.) 

Chariot {sings again). 
"What can that joy avail me, 
"Which spring presents so fair? 
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**0a earth I leek one being, 

''She ia near, yet endless far. 
"I spread my longing arms 

"To clasp that phantom dear, 
^But ah! I can't attain it, 

"And my heart is ever drear.'* 

"Descend thou lovely fair one, 

"And leave thy castle gay ! 
"Spring flowers, the freshest, fairest, 

*T11 strew along thy way. 
"Hark! the grove resounds with music, 

"And the brooklet murmurs dear, 
"The smallest hut is large enough 

"For those who love so dear.** 

Mrs. Bd. How touching the conclusion isl 
— The dear child is quite moved by it. 

Chariot. Yes, whoever may have composed 
it, it has flowed from a heart that knows love. 

Sd. (Bows to Chariot.) That's flattering praise. 

Charles. What? He thanks her — 

Sd. {Turning quickly to CharUi Firming Is it UOt, 

dear friend? 

Mxs. Bd. I am quite enchanted with it — 
Sd. {Bow8 to Mrs, Belmont.) You are by far too 

kind. Madam. 

Charles. How am I to understand this? 

Sd. {Quickly to Charles Fimdn again.) Weill Did 

I not tell you so? You have gained the most 
perfect victory. 

Charles. Does he take me for a fool? 

Narh. The work is excellent 1 Quite excellent 1 
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SeL (A CMC f r n-/ » CMiiw*.) A sinMft 
tdnqA far the aatim. 

^Torft. C F i r i ty Ai ■■ m i f .) A radmftstefpiecei 
indeed! 

Srf. (tet te 3 ' ii i i Mi ) By &r loo much honor. 
Mrs. Bd. ( B ipi rf i a* jm «<r«y4€.) 

•*H«ik! tke giore raomndi witk »«ac 
**A]id tW brooklH Avntors ckur, 

'^or tkow wlio loT« w dm/ 

Beautifiil! Celestial! Resist who can, — SoUcour, 
His decided! You shall marry my Chariot, 

Charles. Oh heavens! 
Chariot. What do I hear! 
Narb. {Bistt,) I know few works which are 
so excellent. — Selicour you are aiubttH^sador, 
Charles. Oh heavens! 

Narb. That you are! FU answer for your 
appointment. He who is capable of writiiiK thlH, 
must be a man of^honor, a man of genluH. 

Sd. But, permit me — I don't know whothor 
I dare accept it — Satisfied as I am with my 
present lot — 

Narb. You must tear yourself away from 
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every thing, when the state requires your ser- 
vices elsewhere. 

8d. But, may I not at least request to have 
Mr. Firmin as my secretary? 

Firmin. What an ideal Me? Me? as your 
secretary? 

Sd, Yes, Mr. Firmin, I want you very much. 
Charles. That I well believe. 
Narb, We shall see to that. Weill And 
what of the music? 

Sd. Miss Chariot has sung quite divinely. 

Scene V. 

The preceding, Enter Michael. 

Michad, The company have assembled in 
the saloon — 

Narb. You'll have the kindness, dear mother, 
to receive them. I'll send oflf the memorial im- 
mediately. — (Zow to Seiieour.) Try and gain the 
consent of my daughter, and with pleasure, I'll 
consent to your being my son-in-law. — Once 
more! The work is excellent, and I would give 
much to have written it myself. (Exit.) 

Sd. (To Charles.) Now, oujoy your triumph, 
Mr. Firmin 1 in chariot.) Our young friend knows 
how to accept compliments with a good grace.. 

CharlGt. To judge firom the nice pieces of 
fedfr ' I shouldn't have thought 
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that it would have been necessary for him to 
plume himself with borrowed feathers. 

8d. Simply, complaisance, Madam — But 
the company is waiting. 

Firm. {To hie son). Well, you have indeed 
gained very great applause. {SeUcour of era Ms arm to 

Chariot.) 

Charles. Yes, I have reason to boast of 
myself. 

Mrs. Bd. {To Seiicour,) Quite right I Lead 
Chariot. — Every thing becomes him. He is a 

charming man I {Takes Firmn'a arm.) 

Sel. {Fointing to Firmin). TMs gentleman, not 
I, deserves, the praise — I really don't know 
how I can ascribe it to myself. — All I am, all 

I am worth, is his merit alone. {Exeunt omnes, ex- 
cept Charles.) 

Scene VL 

Charles {Remains alone.) 

My uneasiness would betray me. — I must 
first collect myself, before I can follow them. — 
Have I really had patience to bear all this? — 
A fine triumph I have gained 1 — For mockery's 
sake, they paid me the compliment. — It is 
evident, that they consider him, and not me, to 
be the author. I am their fool, and the knave 
alone has the honor. 
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Scene vn. 

Charles. Enter La Roche. 

s La Roche. Here you are, Mr. Firmin! — 
So quite alone — All is going on as you could 
wish, I suppose? 

Charles. Oh, quite excellently! 

La B. I have good hopes too. 

Charles. Selicour is higher in favor than ever. 

La B. What? Is it possible? 

Charles. There is no cleverer head, no man 
more honorable. 

La B. Is it possible I But this important 
memorial, with which the minister has charged 
him, and for the execution of which he is in no 
respect qualified? 

Charles. The memorial is completed. 

La B. Ah, you are only joking! 

Charles. I tell you, it is completed. 

La B. You are joking with me. 'Tis not 
possible. 

Charles. A masterpiece in style and contents. 

La B. I tell you, it's not possible. 

Charles. I tell you, it is! — the memorial 
has been read, admired, and is just now about 
to be sent oflF. 

La B. If so, he must have taken the devil 
into his pay. 

Charles. And this embassy! 
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La B. Well, the embassy — 

Charles. He receives itl He receives the 
hand of the young lady I 

La B. She can't bear him. 

Charles. She will submit. 

La B. The embassy, together with the girll 
No, by luciferl That shall not, must not bel 
How? What? This hypocrite, this base fellow, 
snatch away a prize, which is the due reward of 
merit alone? — No, as sure as I'm alive! — 
That we must not consent to, we who know him. 
That is against our consciences; we should be 
his accomplices , if we suffered it. 

Charles. I'll look for the grandmother im- 
mediately. — I'll open her eyes respecting the poem. 

La B. Respecting the poem — What, the 
poem has also been taken into consideration — 
By it, he may, perhaps, get himself into favor 
with the old Mamma; but do you imagine, that the 
minister will suffer himself to be brought to a 
decision by such a trifle? — No, Sir! It is this 
memorial, which is said to be excellent, and to 
obtain which he must have used witchcraft, for 
lie has by no means written it himself; I would 
swear to it — but all his witchcraft consists in 
his tricks ! And we must beat him with his own 
weapons. The plain, open way wouldn't do — 
therefore, we must try a crooked one. Stop, an 
idea strikes me — yes, that will do. — But go 
— go — that they may not find us together. 
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Giarles. But no imprudence, Mr, La Roche ! 
Consider, what lies at stake I 

La R. My honor is at stake, young gentle- 
man, and that lies quite as near my heart as 
love does to yours. — Go I Go in 1 You shall 
hear more from me. 

Scene Vm. 

Za Roche (alone). 

Let me see ! — He has always endeavoured 
to find out the weak side of his superiors, in 
order to render himself indispensable to them. 
This very morning he had a chat with the valet- 
de-chambre. — This fellow is a tattler. There is 
a rumour about an affair of gallantry of the 
minister. — He is said to have engaged apart- 
ments in one of the suburbs. — I don't believe 
a word of it; but one might try — But, silence! 
Here he comes. 

1 Scene IX. 

La Roche. Enter Selicour. 
Sd. {Without perceiving him,) All is goiug OUjust 

as I could desire, and yet, I am not quite without 
apprehension. — Up to the present I have ob- 
tained neither the situation nor the bride, and 
both son and father have an eye upon my place, 
and at any moment may snatch it from me. — 
Ah, if I could but remove them. — But how? 
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The minister is not to be caught. — Those people 
who are straight forward in their actions, are in 
want of nobody — they are not to be got into 
one's power. — Yes, if he had but something to 
conceal, if I could but discover some weakness 
in him , which would render me indispensable I 

La B, {To himself.) Quite right ! He runs into 
my snare. 

Sel. Ah, there you are, Mr. La Roche. 
La B. Yes, here I am, and I come, Mr. 
Selicour — 

Sel. What do you want? 

La B. To confess that I was wrong. 

Sel, Aha ! 

La B. And that my attack has not been of 
liie least service to me. 

Sel, That's the best of the matter. For it 
was indeed not the fault of your malicious tongue, 
that I have not been ruined. 

La B, That's unfortunately true, and there- 
fore, I can scarcely hope that you will forgive me. 

Sd, Aha! Is it come to that? Are you be- 
ginning to be more pliant? 

La B. I can scarcely entertain any hope 
more of obtaining the nice situation you intended 
for me. — But for old friendship's sake, don't 
injure me, at least. 

Sd, I injure you! 

La B. Pray, don't do so. Hav€ pity on a 
poor devil. 
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Sd. But — 

La B. And as some one has been found, 
who will intercede for me with the minister — 

Sd, So? Has some one ....? And who 
is he? 

La B. A lady, to whom Michael the valet- 
de-chambre has directed me. 

Sd, Michael, the valet -de-chambre! Sol 
Do you know this Michael? 

La jB. Not much ! But, as it is his nephew 
who drives me out of my place, he will willingly 
do me a favor — 

Sd. This lady is, no doubt, a relation of 
the minister's? 

La B. She is said to be a beautiful wo- 
man. — it is said that he is seeking lodgings for 
her in the suburbs. 

Set, Well, well, I don't want to know all 
that. — And what's the lady's name? 

La B, That I don't know. 

Sd. Weill Weill 

La B. Michael will be able to give you in- 
formation about it. 

Sd. Me? Do you think, that I care so much 
about it? 

La B. I don't say that. 

Sd., I don't care about it — I don't in the 
least care about such things. — You will speak 
with this lady to-morrow? 

La B. To-morrow. 
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Sd. There seems to be a great secret in 
the affair — 

LaR, {Quickly.') Of coursel Of course! There- 
fore I beg you, not to mention a word about it. 

Sd, Weill Well! No more about it — I 
shall not injure you, Mr. La Roche! — It is once 
for all my fate to oblige ungrateful persons — 
Notwithstanding the bad services you intended 
to render me, I love you still — and, in order 
that you may see, how far my complaisance goes, 
I will make common cause with your protectress. 

— Yes, that I will — you may rely upon it. 

La jB. Ah you are by far too generous ! 
8d, But let it be a warning to you for the 
future — 

La B. Oh, certainly, you shall see — 

Sd., Enough. No more about it. 

La E, He has taken the bait. He is as good 
as caught. How much quicker we succeed by 
knavery than by honesty. (JSxit.) 

Sel Now immediately to this valet -de- 
chambre, Michael ! — Here is a love affair. Quite 
certain — Excellent! I'll hold you fast, Narbonnel 

— You also are but a man — you have your 
frailties, and I am your master. i£xtt) 
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Scene I. 

JEnter La Roche. 

They are still at table — The minister will 
appear immediately — How I have run myself 
out of breath — But heaven be praised, I am 
on the trace, I know all — Have I caught you 
at last, friend Selicour? — You could do no- 
thing with the minister, as long as he was vir- 
tuous — but God bless his vices! Now there 
are secrets to be kept! There are services to be 
performed! And the confidant, the pander has 
won the game — He believes he has discovered 
a weakness in the minister — what a splendid 
field for his baseness! On! On! I am better in- 
formed, friend Selicour! — And you have no 
presentiment that we are laying a bad, bad snare 
for you — The minister is coming — Courage! 
Now is the time to strike the decisive blow. — 

Scene n. 

La MocTie. Enter Narbonne. 

Narb. What do I see? Is it you again, 
who have had me called out? 

La E. May this be the last interview which 
you grant me, Mr. de Narbonne, if I, even this 
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time, fail to convince you — But your own honor 
and mine render it necessary for me to insist 
upon it. — All that I have as yet tried to ruin 
this Selicour in your good opinion has turned 
out to his honor and to my disgrace — never- 
theless, I have not yet given up the hope of un- 
masking him at last. 

Narb, That's going too far! My patience 
is at an end. 

La B. One word, your Excellency. — You 
are just now looking for lodgings in the suburbs ? 
Are you not? 

Narb. How? What do you mean by that? 

La R. They are intended for a lady, who, 
with her whole family, is in the greatest misery. 
Am I not right? 

Narb. How? What? You have had the 
impudence to watch my footsteps? 

La B. Don't be angry. -— I have only 
imitated your friend Selicour. It was he who, 
this morning, was the first to succeed in gaining 
this intelligence from your valet-de-chambre. — 
He immediately gave the affair the basest inter- 
pretation. — I, on the contrary, have reason to 
think quite otherwise of it. For, to confess the 
truth, I have made more accurate inquiries about 
it — I was there — I saw the lady in question 
— (Laughs) She is of a respectable age — Seli- 
cour takes her for a young beauty. — Don't get 
into a passion — I beg you, let him run into 
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the snare! Hear him to the end, and if you do 
not discover him to be a complete wretch, call me 
a villain for the remainder of my days. — Here 
he comes ! — I will make way for him, that you 
may penetrate the matter 'at once. (Hxit.) 

Narb. The mad-man 1 To what a degree his 
passions blind himl What? Selicour is capable — 
No, no, no, no, it is not possible! Not possible! 

Scene m. 

Narbonne, Unier Selicour. 

Sd. (Aside.) He is alone! Now I can manage 
it — If I don't hurry to render myself indispen- 
sable to him now, this Firmin will ingratiate 
himself with him. — When I have once his se- 
cret, he is quite in my power. 

Narb. I have just been thinking, dear Se- 
licour, what they will say in the ministry about 
your memorial. — I sent it immediately; they 
are reading it this moment, and I have no doubt, 
it will meet with the most perfect approbation. 

Sel If it has but yours, all my wishes are 
fulfilled. {To himself.) How shall I introduce it? — 
I risk nothing by it, for the affair is certain. I'll 
go straightforward to work — 

Narb. You appear lost in thought, dear Selicour! 

Sd. Yes — I ^ I have just been thinking 
what a malicious interpretation calumny is capable 
of giving the most innocent actions. 
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Narb. What do you mean by that? 

8d. I must speak out — I dare not con- 
ceal it any longer. — Evil tongues have pre- 
sumed to attack your reputation — It has been 
rumoured — I beg you — answer me a question 
or two, and pardon anxious friendship, if I appear 
indiscreet. 

Narb, Ask! I'll answer all. 

Sd, If I may believe your valet-de-chambre, 
you are looking for lodgings in the suburbs? 

Narb, Since you know it already, — yes. 

Sd. And quite secretly, I hear. 

Narb. Till now, at least, I have made a 
secret of it. 

Sd,. For an unmarried lady? 

Narb. Yes. 

Sd, Who is very — {Hesitating) very dear to you ? 

Narb, I confess, I take great interest in her. 

Sd,. [To himself.) He makes not the least se- 
cret of it. — The matter is certain — {Loud.) And 
you would like to avoid notoriety, would'nt you? 

Narb. If it were possible, yes. 

Sd, Ah, well, well, I understand. The affair 
is of a tender nature, and the world is so cen- 
sorious. — But I can serve you. 

Narb, You? 

Sd,, Can serve you I Depend upon me. 
Narb. How then? 

Sd,. I'll procure you what you want. 
Narb. How then? What then? 
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Sd. Now I have it. I'll procure it for you. 
— A quiet , secluded little house — simple and 
unsuspicious in exterior — but in the interior 
most nicely arranged — the furniture, the hang- 
ings, in the newest fashion — a cabinet — quite 
delightful — in short — the most beautiful bou- 
doir to be met with far and wide. 

Narb. {To hiimeif.) Can La Roche be right? 
(Aloud.) And what secret reason could I have to 
seek such lodgings? 

Sd. {Smiling.) In matters which one wishes to 
keep secret from me, I know how to repress in- 
trusive curiosity. — As for the rest, you may 
look upon me as a zealous friend. — There is 
nothing that I would not be ready to do to render 
you a service. Command, whatever you please, 
I shall obey, without the least inquiry. — You 
understand me. 

Narb. Perfectly. 

Sd. One must be indulgent — I — I, 'tis 
true, set some value on good morals — but on 
this point — if only public scandal is avoided — 
but perhaps, I go too far in the matter — but 
my good heart leads me to it — and my most 
ardent wish is to see you happy. 

Scene IV. 

The preceding. Enter Michael. 

Michad. These letters have just been brought. 
Narb. (To Seiieour.) These are for you. 
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Sd. I beg your pardon. They are business 
letters, which must be dispatched immediately. 

— Quick to work, and quick to pleasure. That's 
my motto. (jw^.) 

Soene V. 

Narbotme (alone). 

I can scarcely recover from my astonish- 
ment I — This Selicour — yes , now I doubt no 
longer, this Selicour was the infamous abettor 
of my predecessor. — I don't pretend to be better 
than others; every one has his faults — but to 
oflfer himself with such shamelessness 1 — And I 
was about to sacrifice my child to this rascal — ' 

— I was about to deceive the state with this 
faithless fellow? — For friendship's sake, he 
says, he will do all for me! Are those friends, 
who serve our vices? 

Scene VI. 

Narbonne, Enter La Moche, 

La R. Well, he has just left you — may 
I ask ? — 

Narb. 1 have falsely judged both you and 
him. — You have rendered me an essential ser- 
vice, Mr. La Roche, and, at length, I do you 
justice. 

La R. {Moved with joy.) Am I at last acknow- 
ledged as an honest man? May I hold up my 
head freely again? 
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Narb. You have succeeded — You have 
unmasked the impostor. — But how shall I give 
up a conviction, so long proved, that genius and 
talent never dwell in a corrupt heart? — This 
man, whom I have now discovered to be a base 
villain, has this very day delivered me a docu-> 
ment, which would do honor to the greatest 
statesman, to the greatest writer. — Is it pos- 
sible? I can't conceive it. — Such sound judg- 
ment, so much genius in so abject a character! 
I immediately sent the memorial to the govern- 
ment, and I'd wager that the letters that I have 
^ just received, are full of its praise. {Opem one of 

the letters and reads; and then after a pause.) QuitO right! 

It is, as I said! 

La jB. I can't conceive it. — The document 
is therefore well written? 

Narb. Excellently! 

La E, If so, I would wager, that he is 
not the author of it. 

Narb. But who can it be then? 

La B. It is not he, I'll set my salvation 
on it — for, in all cases, I'd rather give him 
credit for heart than head — If a trial were only 
made — Yes! — Right — I have it — that 
must succeed — Mr. de Narbonne I If you will 
assist me, he shall betray himself. 

Narb. How so? 

La R. Leave it to me. — He's coming! 
Assist me! 
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Scene Vn. 

The preceding. Enter Seiicour, 

La B. (Paseionateiy.) Oh heaveiis! what a ter- 
rible misfortune! 

Sd. What's the matter, Mr. La Roche? 

La R, What a change in a single moment! 

Seh What's the matter with you? What 
does this lamentation, this outcry of terror signify? 

La R, I am quite thunderstruck! 

Sd, But what then? 

La R. This fatal letter — The minister has 
just received it — (To Xarbonne.) May I, shall I? 
Narh. Say all. 

La jB. The minister is fallen? 
Sd, Oh heavens! 
La R, Dismissed from his post! 
Sd, Is it possible? 

La R, But too true! It has just been ru- 
moured, I wouldn't believe it; I hastened here 
for information, and now the minister himself 
confirms it. 

Sd, So, then this dreadful news is true? 

(Xarbonne covjirfns it by a mute sign.) 

Last Scene. 

The preceding. Enter Mrs. Beltnont, Chariot and both Firinins. 

La R. Come, Madam! Come, Mr. Firmin! 
Mrs, Bd, What's the matter? 
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La B. Console our master — inspire him 
with courage in his misfortune 1 

Mrs. Bd. In his misfortune 1 

Chariot Oh goodness 1 What's the matter? 

La B, He has lost his place. 

Chariot Oh heavens 1 

8d. I am as much astonished as you are. 

Mrs. Bd. Who could have foreseen such a 
misfortune? 

Charles Firmin. {Faaaionateiy.) 'Tis thus talent 
is proscribed, thus, probity is a crime in this 
corrupt country 1 An honorable man scarcely sup- 
ports his position for a day, and fortune is faith- 
ful only to the worthless. 

Narh. {Very seriously). Not too quick, youug 
man! — Heaven is just, and sooner or later 
punishment will overtake the guilty. 

8d. But, tell me at least 1 Is the cause of 
this unfortunate event not known? 

La B. Unfortunately, it is but too well 
known. A certain memorial has been the cause 
of the whole misfortune. 

Firmin, ( Vivaciously.) A memorial ! (To the minister.) 

The same perhaps which I saw you read to-day? 

8d. In which th6 government itself was 
treated with a liberty, a boldness — 

La B. Quite right! The same. 

8d. There we have it! Well, was I wrong 
in saying , that is not always prudent to speak 
the truth? 
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Narb. When duty speaks, I never reflect 
And whatever the consequence may be, I shall 
never repent of having done my duty. 

Sd. Fine sentiments! Indeed! But they 
cost you a nice place! 

La R. And that's the end of it! Others 
also may lose their places — It is well known, 
that a minister is but seldom the author of the 
documents which issue from his office. 

Sd, How so ? How is that? 

La E. impart,) Nothing is lost on the fellow, 
every blow hits him. 

Firm. Explain yourself more clearly. 

La B. The government is fully determined 
to find out the author of this violent memorial. 

Sd, So? And then, no doubt, he would be 
involved in the fate of the minister? 

La R. Of course. That's very much to be 
feared. 

Sd. Well, I am not the author. 

Firm. I am the author. 

Narb. What do I hear? 

Mrs. Bd. What? You, Mr. Firmin? 

Firm. I am he, and I boast of it. 

La B. {To NarUfme,) Well, what did I tell you? 

Firm. I willingly resigned the praise of the 
document to Mr. Selicour, but not so, the danger 
and responsibility — I have been silent up to 
the present, but now I must name myself. 

Charles. Quite right, father! That's speak- 

The Parasite. 
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ing like a man of honor. — You have reason 
to be proud of your misfortune, Mr. de Narbonne. 

— My father cannot have written any thing de- 
serving punishment. — Oh, my heart tells me 
this misfortune may become a source of happi- 
ness. — Chariot's hand will not now be sacri- 
ficed to circumstances. — Grandeur vanishes, and 
timid love takes courage. 

Mrs. Bd. What do I hearl Mr. Firmin! 

Firm. Pardon the warmth of his sympathy; 
his full heart overflows in giving expression to 
his feelings. 

Narh. Thus, you have both betrayed your 
secrets. — Mr. Firmin! As you are the author 
of this memorial, it is but just, that you should 
also reap the praise, and the reward of it. — 
The government appoints you ambassador. — 

{WhiU aU express surprise.) YcS, I am Still minister, 

and I am happy to be so, because I have it in 
my power to reward real merit. 
Mrs. Bd. What is that? 

Sd. (Terribly confounded,) What have I doue? 

Narb. (To SeUeour.) You See your game exposed 

— We know you now, hypocrite in talent and 
virtue! You mean fellow, you I How could you 
presume to consider me your equal? 

La B. How vilely he interpreted a noble 
action ! I know all from the lady's own lips. This 
lady, for whom he imputed to you a culpable 
passion — is a sick, aged matron, the widow of 
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a meretorious officer, who lost his life in the 
service of his country, and to whom you have 
paid the debt of the State- 

Narb. Say no more about it, I beg you. — 
(To Sdiemtr.) You See that yon are superfluous here. 

iSeiicour reiirvt in aikmfi.} 

La R, I pity the poor devil — I knew 
well beforehand, that ray hatred would subside 
as soon as his glory should be at an end. 

Fimu (Fr^»9es his hand ftt^fuy.) Say no more 
about it! We will endeavour to console him. 

La a. Enough; I am at your service I 

Narh. (n charies.) Our lively young friend has 
become quite mute all at one. — I have read in 
your heart's core, dear Firmin. — I owe your 
secret to your surprise, and I will never forget, 
that your inclinations remained modestly silent 
during our prosperity, and only spoke loudly in 
our misfortune. — Chariot ! (^^^ /Afistrj herself sHenti^ 
inu her father's artm.) Well, WO understand each 
other! Ton may hope for every thing from your 
father's love* 

La B. And I would swear, that Charles 
Firmin is the real author of the poem, 

Mrs. Bel Can it be possible? 

CfmrloL {WUh a tender totyk at CharUs,} I haVO 
never had any doubt of it {Oharks Unea A*r hm^d 

Mrs. Bel Oh the modest young man! He 
will ceitainly make our child happy! 
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Narb. Imitate your father, and, I will with 
pleasure, accept you as my son-in-law — 

{Partly to the players, and partly to the apeetatora.} 

This time merit has gained the victory. — It is 
not always so. The web of falsehood entangles 
the best; and the honorable cannot succeed; 
sneaking mediocrity prospers better than winged 
genius; appearances govern the world, and justice 

is only to be found on the stage. {Exeunt omnea,) 




Aagsburgh: J. V. Hartmann, printer. 
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